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By Bining, Martin, Wolf 


United States history for senior high schools. Easier to read than most histories 
. » » more emphasis on the modern period . . . unusually rich in classroom aids pre- 
tested at the high school level . . . unique unit of great documents of American 


history. 
THIS OUR WORLD 
By Bining, Howland, Shryock 


World history for junior or senior high schools. An overall view of all parts of the 
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DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
By Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell 
New Workbook by Wesner 
Basal citizenship for ninth grade. Broad in scope, interesting in style, positive in its 
emphasis on developing informed, responsible, democratic citizens. 


These effective social studies books, previously lished by Newson & Company, 
are now wiblished by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
250 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














It's Axiomatic! 
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provide sound modern training. 





You can count on a presentation that is clear and simple, yet of Ginn 
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eliminated in advance. Supplementary articles and problems slanted C 
toward daily living stimulate student interest. Cumulative reviews ompany 
make retention easier. BOSTON 17 
NEW YORK il 
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DALLAS 1 
: COLUMBUS 16 
ALGEBRA BOOK I. Elementary Course. A pupil-centered text. Pa ancisco 3 


ALGEBRA BOOK Il. Second Course, Complete. Effective as a TORONTO 8 
terminal course or as a foundation for advanced math. 


PLANE GEOMETRY, REVISED. Applies geometric reasoning 
to everyday thinking. A thorough fundamental course. 


SOLID GEOMETRY, REVISED. Theoretical and applied aspects. 
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Sditorial 


WE STILL NEED PIONEERS 


HE influence of the frontier in de- 

veloping resourcefulness and adapt- 
ability on the part of the American peo- 
ple has long been a favorite theme of 
historians. There was developed a knack 
of sizing up new situations and adjust- 
ing effectively to changed conditions 
that made our pioneers the exemplars 
and symbols of independence, compe- 
tence and vigilance. 

Not all who undertook the more rig- 
orous trials of advancing the frontier 
were successful. The glamor of adven- 
ture lured many who were habitual 
ne’er-do-wells, and the trails into new 
lands were marked by tragedies as well 
as triumphs. Bad judgment exacts its 
penalties. Perhaps the most crucial test 
of pioneer wisdom was in deciding what 
to include as necessities in the restricted 
collection that could be safely taken 
along, and what to leave behind. 

Now that the frontier has become one 
of ideas rather than the challenge of a 
physical wilderness, there is still the 
urgent need of that same resourceful- 
ness and adaptability, the same test of 
judgment in deciding how much of the 
old is irreplaceable and how much can 
best be discarded as a hampering bur- 
den. For we have not yet reached the 
place where we can settle down com- 
fortably and keep all our social and 
educational heirlooms. 

Before we undertake an enumeration 
of some of the fronts that need more 


careful exploration preliminary to rea- 
sonably secure settlement, we need to 
give alert consideration and vigorous 
thought to a condition that makes the 
solution of all other problems of adjust- 
ment to new needs critically difficult. 
That is the necessity of achieving a 
more friendly understanding with our 
neighbors in the community. Reminis- 
cent of the raids of hostile Indian bands 
which wrecked the hopes of well-mean- 
ing pioneer groups are the attacks upon 
the schools in some unfortunate com- 
munities, in which innocent people are 
figuratively scalped and left for the 
wolves. 

As historians now point out, many of 
those border incidents that flamed into 
warfare along the physical frontier 
could have been avoided. Other groups 
of newcomers into debatable territory, 
were able, under wise leadership, to 
achieve friendly, even cooperative rela- 
tions with those who might naturally re- 
gard with suspicion those who were dis- 
turbing the familiar tribal ways of doing 
things. Perhaps this analogy of the hard 
lessons which our pioneer forbears had 
to learn may suggest a helpful view- 
point from which to survey the condi- 
tions confronting modern pioneers on 
the educational front. 

Those who have given the most care- 
ful and extended study to the nature 
and causes of our social lag, the failure 
of our behavior as individuals and 
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groups to keep up with our scientific 
advances, are convinced that our edu- 
cational practices are partly to blame. 
Teachers are conscious of the futility 
attendant upon certain things they are 
expected to do. But they fear misunder- 
standing and hostility in the community 
if any genuine innovation is attempted. 
And rightly so. Every community is 
jealous of the quality of its schools and 
is inclined to look with suspicion upon 
changes for which no convincing justi- 
fication is seen. In some localities, the 
personal esteem and confidence in which 
the teachers, and particularly the ad- 
ministrator, are held creates a willing- 
ness to assume that the changes are 
warranted even if the reasons are not 
clearly understood. This community 
confidence is highly desirable, but may 
be unstable as the sole reliance in win- 
ning support for modernization of the 
program. -General community under- 
standing is the only safe protection 
against those uprisings by ill-informed 
neighbors whose motives are worthy but 
directed against imaginary dangers. 

A pioneering adventure obviously 
needs an interpreter, but the hazards of 
interpretation are greatly lessened if all 
groups touched by the adventure have 
learned a common language. But iden- 
tity of meaning when even a common 
language is used depends upon approxi- 
mate identity of experience. We are too 
often prone to try to explain new edu- 
cational practices after questions have 
been raised, and we do it in terminology 
that sounds queer to those who have 
had no part in analyzing the circum- 
stances which give significance and con- 
crete meaning to the vocabulary used. 

On the surface, this calls for further 
pioneering in the area of Communica- 
tions. But there is no real or adequate 
communication unless the parties at- 
tempting to communicate have a com- 
mon basis in experience to give mean- 
ing to the terms used. And this suggests 
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that the real task for those responding 
to the call for pioneers must begin with 
enlisting community participation in an 
examination of needs and an agreement 
upon measures required to satisfy them. 
Out of these common concerns and 
common labors may develop a common 
vocabulary of reference, something 
sorely needed in communication be- 
tween the schools and the public. 

Favored by the salutary influence of 
such a climate of understanding other 
pioneering tasks can be undertaken 
without constant fear of ambush. And 
there are enough of these to claim our 
utmost energy, courage, and resource- 
fulness. Each of our readers can list a 
number of them, with the diversity in 
emphasis upon the urgency and order 
of importance depending upon the back- 
ground of the person compiling the list. 
Instead of making my own tabulation, I 
should like to comment on a common 
factor in all of these which needs vig- 
orous attention. 

An editorial in a recent bulletin of 
the National Safety Council stressed the 
fact that in driver-education the devel- 
opment of right attitudes is more impor- 
tant than either knowledge or skills. 
The same is true in citizenship, health, 
and almost the whole range of objec- 
tives which education has worked to- 
ward with indifferent success. If a per- 
son has the right attitude toward a re- 
sponsibility, he will seek the necessary 
knowledge and practice to acquire the 
skills essential to fulfilling that respon- 
sibility. Psychologists inform us that 
attitudes are the result of emotionalized 
experiences. Perhaps the greatest chal- 
lenge now for pioneering is to discard 
some of our bundles of fact-reciting 
and explore the pathways to fresh, vital 
experiences that give color and virility 
to the attitudes which really direct 
behavior. 

— F. W. T. 
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Sociodrama As A 
Guidance Technique 


ELATIVELY few counselors or teach- 
ers have as yet used cause and 
effect in dramatic form as an aid in 
guiding students. Many teachers and 
even parents have not yet learned why 
children act as they do. They make little 
effort to find out the cause of a child’s 
questionable actions and correct it, but 
use disciplinary measures geared to the 
effect of their doings. One cures a head- 
ache, not with pills, but by removing 
the cause. Brooding and resentment over 
situations have been known to cause 
stomach ulcers. Educators have not fully 
realized that failure causes frustration. 
The effect of failure is not an incentive 
to do better work. Failing students nat- 
urally rationalize their status, find ex- 
cuses, lie about their shortcomings, and 
often leave school because of lack of in- 
terest. We know that the holding power 
of schools is weak. 

How can counselors and teachers, both 
vocational and academic, catch the in- 
terest of young people, many of whom 
have difficulty in learning from books? 
There must be a great deal of under- 
standing on the part of the counselor or 
teacher. There must be real incentive, 
motivation, and self-expression on the 
part of the student. That is where psy- 
chodrama and sociodrama enter the pic- 
ture as a new guidance technique. These 
terms need explanation. 

Psychodrama and sociodrama were 
originated and developed within the 
past score or more of years by Dr. J. 
L. Moreno of New York. His work is 
described in the quarterly journal, 
Sociatry. The name of this journal was 
changed in 1950 to Group Psycho- 


Psychodrama is a therapeutic meas- 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 





@ The value of having pupils “act out” 


since 1924 Specialist in Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service. He is 
well known for his authorship of bulletins 





ure used in mental hospitals to help 
disturbed patients to overcome their 
handicaps. Psychodrama focuses on the 
individual as a person — John Doe and 
his problems. At St. Elizabeth’s Hospi- 
tal (D.C.) a special little theater is pro- 
vided with a permanent circular stage 
20 feet in diameter and three steps up 
from the floor. Twice a week patients 
about to be discharged gather with a 
director in the theater to enact their 
personal problems. One player, John 
Doe, 24 years of age was about ready 
for discharge and employment. His 
“problem” in psychodrama was to find 
a job. On the stage he acted his own 
part as job hunter while another patient 
played the part of Mr. X, the employer 
in a chain grocery store. The audience 
used the dialogue that followed for dis- 
cussion as to the right and wrong meth- 
ods that John Doe displayed and how 
he might improve his technique in seek- 
ing a job. When John Doe actually ap- 
plies for work, he will remember his 
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part in the psychodrama and will try to 
use the right approach in getting a job. 
If such guidance methods are effective 
in hospitals, they can be equally effec- 
tive in school when applied to a group. 

Sociodrama, useful in school work, is 
similar to psychodrama, but focuses on 
the group, rather than on the individual. 
Sociodrama concerns one’s problems 
with the other fellow. Players are types 
of individuals but not particular in- 
dividuals. In sociodrama the above- 
mentioned players would represent an 
applicant — not John Doe, but anyone 
seeking work, and an employer. Each 
player would portray in his own way a 
type of individual, but no particular 
person. Action would, of course, vary 
with every different pair of players, and 
discussion would center on why they 
acted as they did. 

In school work, counselors go to no 
end of trouble to try to learn what 
young people are thinking about, what 
their interests are, what they want out 
of life, how they regard their associates, 
how well they get along with others, and 
how they develop their personalities. 
Sociodrama helps counselors and teach- 
ers to understand better the needs and 
ideologies of students. It also gives cues 
as to the role which individuals have 
accepted for themselves, how they look 
upon current problems, and what social 
relationships they have with others. 
Sociodrama helps to form some basis 
for planning activities for groups 
(classes) or for individuals when some- 
thing is known about their opinions, ex- 
periences, ambitions, and goals. It helps 
young people to think for themselves in 
solving many of their own personal 
problems. It helps individuals to inter- 
pret their environment, straighten out 
elements that are conflicting, and to 
understand themselves in relation to 
others. Sociodrama helps a person un- 
derstand that many of his personal 
ideas and opinions that he thought orig- 
inal or different are actually quite com- 
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mon; or in reverse, that many of his 
ideas which he believed to be universal 
are really quite out of line with reality. 


T= kind of drama that I am suggest- 
ing for school work is entirely spon- 
taneous and unrehearsed without benefit 
of props, scenery, or costumes. It re- 
quires no dramatic talent either on the 
part of the director or the players. What 
is said is the important thing. It re- 
quires only a few minutes to produce, 
but those few minutes produce real life 
problems that stimulate active discus- 
sion. 

I am promoting sociodrama as a new 
guidance technique especially for occu- 
pations classes, vocational classes, guid- 
ance clinics, and various social studies 
groups. It is equally effective, however, 
from kindergarten through college and 
adult classes for any age group that 
deals with social problems. Sociodrama 
is not a panacea, nor is it a daily fea- 
ture in school. It is a means of whetting 
interest when interviews and recitations 
become a weary routine, and a means of 
practical application of what is learned 
to real life problems. It is one more 
means of stirring curiosity, voicing 
opinions, sparking discussions, and 
making school work practical through 
self-expression. Nobody fails because 
whatever the player says in his role is 
right. The director does not question 
his right to say what he does. Any dis- 
agreement with what is said comes out 
in group discussion. 


TRYING OUT SOCIODRAMA 


The first time that sociodrama is 
tried out, it is important that each 
member of the group understand the 
rules of the game. The director (coun- 
selor or teacher) keeps the action mov- 
ing, but does not direct the thinking of 
the students. He aims to have every 
member of the group understand what 
is expected. 

For a first trial, therefore, it is better 
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to enact some home problem, rather 
than an occupational one. Many stu- 
dents have had no job experience, but 
home problems are real to each one. 
Give the group free choice of home 
problems. Later try occupational prob- 
lems. 


* * * 


Director: “This is our first attempt at socio- 
drama. We are going to enact a little home 
problem taken from real life. Who will sug- 
gest something that has come up at home 
about which there was a disagreement?” 


Problems that a group will suggest 
are unpredictable. Usually students sug- 
gest situations in which they have been 
denied something that they really 
wanted, such as: (1) dates on school 
nights, (2) using the family car, (3) 
borrowing father’s best tools, or other 
simple problems that are current in 
family life. 

Director: “Let’s vote on which problem we 
will enact.” 


The group is given free choice of the 
problem that is found most provoking. 
Suppose the choice is the first problem 
about dates. The director might ask for 
a show of hands: (a) those who ap- 
prove, (b) those who disapprove, (c) 
those who are not allowed to go on 
dates on school nights. The problem is 
thus made obvious. 


Director: “We will now enact this problem. 
Who will play the part of the girl who has 
been asked for a date on a school night?” 


Let the group decide on the one to 
play the part. 

Director: “What kind of a girl should she 
portray?” 


Let the group suggest several differ- 
ent character traits for the girl to 
enact. 


Director: “What other yers do we 
need?” “i 


The group is likely to suggest “a 
father” and “a mother.” Let the group 


also suggest character traits for these 
players—old-fashioned, hard-boiled, etc. 
In the end each of the players knows 
the type of person he is to play. 


Director: “The players will now come for- 
ward.” (They come to the front of the group.) 
“Take a minute to decide where the scene 
will be played and announce it to the group.” 
(They confer, and one announced that the 
scene takes place around the dinner table at 
home.) 


Without further ado the players be- 
gin speaking their parts spontaneously. 
The dialogue needs no direction because 
it is simply logical conversation. Edu- 
cators are often surprised at the ease 
with which even the most reserved stu- 
dents play their parts. This goes along 
until the director ends the scene when 
there is a good opportunity for group 
discussion. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


An important feature in sociodrama 
is the discussion of the problem as en- 
acted. Human problems have more than 
one solution and cannot be answered 
categorically, because circumstances al- 
ter cases. Acting the parts reveals dif- 
ferent sides of a problem. Students learn 
to think solutions out for themselves. 
By reversing the roles the players get 
another slant at the problem from the 
viewpoint of the other fellow. 


REVERSING ROLES 


In sociodrama we can disregard the 
sex of the players and reverse roles so 
that a girl may play a male part, or a 
boy may play a female part if necessary. 

Director: “We are going to replay this epi- 
sode with the same players, but reverse the 
roles, The ‘father’ will take the ‘girl’s’ part; 
the ‘girl’ will take the ‘mother’s’ part; and 
‘mother’ will take ‘father’s’ part. Now play 
the episode over with these changes.” 


STAGING VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


After such a demonstration of a fam- 
iliar human relations situation students 
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have gained a notion of what is ex- 
pected in sociodrama. From then on, 
the director may suggest dramatizations 
of problems in the vocational area, or 
in any other area involving human rela- 
tions. Occupational questions and selec- 
tion of courses of study are readily 
dramatized. 

Occupational choice is a big problem 
with most young people. Through socio- 
drama, a counselor can get at some of 
the reasons that a student has for his 
occupational choice and also whether 
he has adequate knowledge about his 
chosen occupation. Students can drama- 
tize effectively the statement that—more 
people are fired from their jobs because 
they cannot get along with their fellow- 
workers than because of lack of skills. 
Pioneers of industry can be brought to 
life on the stage. “Living newspapers” 
make current events in occupational 
fields more real. Problems in_ tech- 
nology and science hold more meaning 
when dramatized. Students in vocational 
classes reveal their secret ambitions; 
may tell how they came to select voca- 
tional training; and may shed light on 
their employment prospects. In a one- 
man sociodrama, the director may as- 
sign a student to choose an occupation 
from the skilled trades and talk for two 
minutes. The student should then begin 
as follows: “I am an automechanic (or 
any other choice) and I like my job 
because . . . ” He would then endeavor 
to sell his job to the rest of the class 
and try to recruit workers to his occu- 
pation. 

In vocational classes or in occupa- 
tions classes, any obstacle, however 
small, raises a question that must be 
answered. Why take machine shop work 
in school if apprenticeship is necessary 
to get a job? Can I get a job in barber- 
ing without a license? What employ- 
ment does dressmaking lead to? What 
is the job of power-sewing-machine- 
operator like? In sociodrama, the direc- 
tor must use his imagination in staging 
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these and other questions about occu- 
pations, and in using the dramatic 
method as a learning device and a guid- 
ance technique. 


DIFFERENT METHODS 


Sociodrama may be: (1) spontan- 
eous, (2) planned, or (3) rehearsed. 
For school work spontaneous drama is 
likely to be more effective and requires 
less time than other forms. Although 
the subjects are quite unprepared the 
director carefully organizes the players 
so that a problem emerges for discus- 
sion. Spontaneous problems are nearer 
the heart of the player and the audience 
as well. The group suggests problems 
involving social behavior, decides which 
one shall be enacted, what players shall 
take part, and what type of characters 
shall be portrayed. The director merely 
keeps the action going. 

The director will keep up interest by 
using different dramatic methods and 
by learning to stage problems quickly 
by giving simple directions. The mono- 
logue technique requires one player to 
take all parts. Or one player can give a 
soliloquy and verbalize his thoughts and 
feelings about a problem — i.e., say out 
loud what he is thinking. Or one player 
can argue with his own conscience —a 
sort of double personality technique. 
Two or more players may present an 
episode as it happened. Or they may 
play the same episode as told to a 
friend after it had happened. By revers- 
ing the roles, new insights are given to 
the same problem. The director may set 
the problem to be enacted and in this 
way bring to life study assignments that 
have to do with vocations and human 
behavior. Directors familiar with socio- 
drama will also use other production 
methods: improvisation, where fantasy 
is allowed free play in fictitious roles; 
enacting dream-life; or pantomime, 
where the player uses imitation, rather 
than words to express thought and feel- 
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ing. Different problems suggest different 
methods. 


SUMMARY 


Sociodrama is a new technique that 
makes use of the fact that students often 
communicate with one another more ef- 
fectively than they do with adults. 

Every obstacle, either social or phys- 
ical, causes behavior in one way or an- 
other. Social obstacles are caused by 
people — a driver may not park his car 
next to a hydrant. Physical obstacles are 
caused by inanimate things or condi- 
tions — the radiator of a car freezes up. 
Persons who meet these obstacles react 
in a way that can be analyzed through 
sociodrama. Current lesson assignments 
in occupations classes can be enacted 
with lasting effects through sociodrama. 

Only a few minutes are required to 
produce an episode in sociodrama be- 
cause the parts are spontaneous, unre- 
hearsed, and unlearned. Episodes en- 
acted are acknowledged by the entire 
group because they are drawn from real 
life situations. Textbooks are eliminated 
in sociodrama. Active discussion fol- 
lows each presentation to bring out 
what was right or wrong with the prob- 
lem. Sociodrama promotes self-expres- 


sion on the part of both players and 
audience. Enacting problems concerning 
common needs helps us to understand 
people and situations. Because of real 
differences of opinion or values, as in 
the case of modern versus classic art, 
music, and literature, we learn that 
many problems have more than one 
solution. We learn to appreciate human 
value patterns that are different from 
ours. We learn to work on a coopera- 
tive basis rather than on a competitive 
one. Counselors and teachers will find 
many other values as they try out.this 
new guidance technique, trying it out 
at first to see how it works, and later 
perfecting it for use. It is recommended 
as a periodic but not a daily procedure. 

As yet one finds few evaluative re- 
searches on the use of sociodrama in 
school work. However, progress is being 
made and instruction in sociodrama is 
offered in the psychodramatic units of 
several leading universities. At present, 
therefore, a demonstration of socio- 
drama is more revealing than a lecture 
about its worth. 


“All the world’s a stage and all the 


men and women merely players.” 


— SHAKESPEARE 





Choosing Your Life’s Work 


It is no light matter to make the choice. It is to elect your physical and social 
environment. It is to choose where you will work — in a scholar’s cloister, on a 
farm, or in the cliffs of a city street. It is to choose your comrades and rivals. 
It is to choose what you will attend to, what you will try for, whom you will 
follow. In a word, it is to elect for life, for better or worse, some one part of the 
whole social heritage. These influences will not touch you lightly. They will com- 
pass you with subtle compulsions. They will fashion your clothes and looks and 
carriage, the cunning of your hands, the texture of your speech and the temper of 
your will. And if you are wholly willing and wholly fit, they can work upon you 
this miracle: they can carry you swiftly in the course of your single life to levels 
of wisdom and skill in one sort, which it has cost the whole history of your guild 
to win. — William Lowe Bryan, President Emeritus, Indiana University, quoted 
in Occupations, 
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The Gifted Child in the 


High School 


TOPIC like “The Gifted Child in the 

High School” is apt to recall the 
retort of the young woman who had 
delivered a lecture on “How to Get a 
Husband” to a young woman’s club and 
had thrown the’ meeting open to dis- 
cussion. 

“Since you seem to know all the 
answers, challenged a voice from the 
back row, “how does it happen that you 
are still a ‘miss’ yourself?” 

The speaker was not bested. “That’s 
easily explained,” she said. “I have all 
the answers, but I can’t seem to find a 
young man with the questions.” 

We at Modesto High School are in 
quite the opposite position. We certainly 
can’t claim to have all the answers, but 
we do have a rather good idea of the 
questions. Hence this discussion pre- 
tends to be nothing more than a tenta- 
tive report and an exploration of some 
of the problems posed by the attempt to 
provide a curriculum for the more gifted 
members of our school population. 

What is a “gifted child”? The term is 
subject to varying interpretations, and 
it should perhaps be defined briefly be- 
fore the discussion is narrowed. In the 
most general sense, a gifted child is one 
who is endowed with special abilities in 
one or more of the skills or activities 
which are considered valuable by the 
school or by society. This includes not 
only the skills usually understood by the 
popular use of the term “gifted,” such 
as talent in music, the fine arts, manual 
arts, mechanics, athletics, dramatics, or 
dozens of other activities, but it also 
includes intellectual gifts — which are 
usually a matter of greater abstract rea- 
soning powers coupled with a highly de- 
veloped verbal sense. It will be these in- 
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By WILL C. JUMPER 





@ The slow learner is not the only kind 
of pupil who needs understanding and 
stimulation. Many brilliant young persons 
fail in college because they have never 
learned seli-direction and persistent ap- 
plication. It is tragic to have superior tal- 
ent wasted for lack of adequate chal- 
lenges in high school. In the Modesto 
High School, a well-considered effort is 
being made to meet this level of respon- 
sibility. 

Will C. Jumper, who contributes this 
article, is a young man of varied talents 
and experiences. He joined the staff of the 
Modesto High School in 1938 as a teacher 
of physical sciences. He soon added social 
sciences and journalism to his reportory. 
After an interval of military service in the 
South Pacific, where he was awarded a 


teaching he serves as adviser on school 
publications. 





tellectual gifts with which this discus- 
sion will be mainly concerned, and it is 
this less common use of the term which 
is intended in the discussion of the ex- 
periment at Modesto High School. 


As observation will demonstrate, there 
is usually — though not always — a clus- 
tering of skills in the gifted child, es- 
pecially the intellectually gifted child. 
Isolated skills may occur as special gifts 
in some fields such as music, manual 
arts, or athletics — though this is not 
true as often as popular legend would 
have it. However, it is always true that 
the gifted child shows a markedly great- 
er maturity in the areas of his special 
or general aptitudes. It is this added 
maturity which sometimes creates prob- 
lems for the harassed teacher trying to 
present materials on the level of readi- 
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ness of the majority of his class. This is 
more often true of the “academic” sub- 
ject teacher faced with intellectually 
gifted students, but it happens to a 
greater or less degree in any class con- 
taining students especially gifted in its 
field. 

Consideration of the gifted child in 
the educational program is not a new 
thing. Almost every example of “enrich- 
ment” of the curriculum, especially in 
the years since 1920, has been an at- 
tempt to provide an outlet for these spe- 
cial abilities and to train the child to- 
ward a greater facility in them. Sports 
programs (as opposed to calisthenics 
with the classroom windows opened), 
dramatics (as a course rather than as 
an annual disruption of the school sched- 
ule), music classes, manual and fine arts 
classes — all have grown out of a desire 
to educate the specially gifted child and 
to discover untapped gifts in the more 
ordinary students. Save for the continu- 
ing necessity to make a real and co- 
operative effort to integrate these spe- 
cial programs more thoroughly into the 
school pattern, these courses aimed at 
the development and exploitation of spe- 
cific gifts other than the strictly intel- 
lectual are widely enough known so as 
not to require further discussion here, 
except for one case which is mentioned 
below in connection with the beginnings 
of the experiment at Modesto. 


AY EMPHASIS on the intellectually 
gifted child in the school was large- 
ly touched off by the pioneer work of 
L. M. Terman, the late Leta Holling- 
worth, and others; but it has been the 
current realization of the necessity to 
“conserve our natural resources” for 
purposes of global idealogical conflict 
that has focused the bright light of pub- 
lic interest upon the problem in the last 
few years. As evidence of this trend, we 
need only note the series of articles in 
Life magazine starting with “Genius 
School” in 1948, the pamphlet issued by 


the Education Policies Commission in 
June of 1950 under the title Education 
of the Gifted Child, and the article grow- 
ing out of this pamphlet appearing in 
the Kiwanis Magazine for October 1950. 
A less publicized but — with apologies 
to the Educational Policies Commission 
— more practical and usable publication 
on the subject is Understanding the 
Child for April, 1948, issued by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
This is a compact but thorough piece of 
work with an excellent bibliography. 


The consensus of these studies is that 
special teaching methods and even spe- 
cial classes are indicated as approaches 
to the problem of the gifted in school. 
Counter to this trend is the conclusion 
of the Kiwanis Magazine article men- 
tioned above. The report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission is obviously 
the genesis of the article, and the author, 
himself a teacher, uses some of its mate- 
rial plus case histories and experiences 
of his own in the classroom. He makes 
out a vigorous case for a new attack on 
the problem, but he arrives at the rather 
half-hearted conclusion that all we need 
to do is to alert the teachers to the 
existence of intellectually gifted students 
in their classes. Since the existence 
of intellectually gifted students in his 
classes will not be news to any teacher 
whose eyes are even partially open, this 
is not a realistic approach. Assuming a 
class size of twenty or less in every class- 
room, the problem would, of course, dis- 
appear. But only a rank romanticist 
could proceed on such a postulate. 

The first move in the direction of such 
a special class as Modesto High School 
was a very small one, and is important 
only because it pointed to the possible 
success of a largely informal class or- 
ganization with specially chosen stu- 
dents. This class was “Creative Writ- 
ing.” (When is someone going to come 
up with a really suitable name for 
classes in writing?) This course was 
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taught by the author and was composed 
almost entirely of students who were 
recommended by faculty members as be- 
ing especially gifted in imaginative writ- 
ing. It was an elective, and membership 
was not limited to such recommended 
students; but the tight scheduling prob- 
lem discouraged any but those especially 
urged by their teachers from signing up. 
The class was a “laboratory” of writing. 
Lectures were given on special problems 
in writing as they arose in class, but 
the backbone of the methodology was 
class criticism and discussion of the 
work of all the students. Perhaps it is 
post hoc ergo propter hoc reasoning, 
and therefore fallacious, but a girl who 
took the course outside of the regular 
period because of scheduling difficulties 
won a first prize in Scholastic Maga- 
zine’s annual contest for a literary arti- 
cle three years ago, and a boy who took 
creative writing twice and later one year 
of our new course won the first award 
for short story in the same competition 
last year. But that is beside the point. 
The point is that the independent ac- 
tivity program worked on a small scale. 
Incidentally, the writing course is still 
being successfully taught by Miss Gladys 
Swearingen. 


= real beginnings of the course which 
we call “Independent Study” were 
prepared by Mrs. Evelyn Hanshaw, head 
of the Modesto High School English De- 
partment. In a graduate course at Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Mrs. Hanshaw wrote 
a paper on the subject of a special cur- 
riculum for the gifted child in high 
school. This paper was the subject of 
spirited discussion, especially among 
Vice Principal and Dean of Girls Grace 
Davis, Mrs. Hanshaw, and the author. 
The result of this ferment was the plan 
for setting up the independent study 
course to go into operation in the fall 
of 1949. The program was set up with 
the approval of the Board of Education 
of the Modesto City Schools and is now 
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in its second year. The Board has al- 
lowed complete freedom to experiment 
with the course with the requirement of 
a summarizing report at the end of the 
second year. 

As the course is now established, it is 
a two-hour a day program for a group 
of selected eleventh and twelfth grade 
students. For the remainder of the school 
day, these students attend regular classes 
in the various fields of their interests 
and the required physical education 
classes. Because of the concentrated nat- 
ure of independent study, this allows a 
greater freedom for elective courses — 
which often must be slighted in the col- 
lege preparatory program. 

Obviously the sine qua non of any 
program for the gifted students is a sat- 
isfactory method of choosing those stu- 
dents most likely to profit by the experi- 
ence. We realize that our method of 
choice is not ideal, and we also realize 
that we are able to work with only a 
fraction of the gifted students — ac- 
cording to Terman’s determination, we 
have in the neighborhood of 280 stu- 
dents who would be classified as gifted. 
However, our program is experimental, 
and we need to discover many facts be- 
fore we can think of a large scale ex- 
pansion. In the spring we compile with 
the aid of the counseling office a list of 
all the tenth and eleventh grade students 
with I.Q. scores of 123 or above as 
determined by the Otis test or the Cali- 
fornia test of mental maturity. We also 
ask the faculty to recommend students 
from these two levels who they feel be- 
long in the gifted group. These two lists 
are then collated, and a study is made 
of the students from the point of view of 
performance records, I.Q., and achieve- 
ment test scores. This results in some 
reduction of the total number. (Paren- 
thetically it might be noted that no one 
of these three criteria is considered final, 
since poor pupil performance in class or 
on tests may be a symptom of poor ad- 
justment which may or may not be the 
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result of improper handling of potenti- 
ally good students. ) 

The students remaining on the list are 
then administered the American Council 
on Education Test of Mental Maturity. 
In the past the students have been told 
that the test is being used to determine 
their availability for the experimental 
course, since it was desired to have a 
strong motivation for good performance. 
In the future, because of undesirable col- 
lateral results in a few cases, some other 
motivation will be used. From the results 
of this test, the twenty students with the 
highest percentile rankings are inter- 
viewed to determine whether or not they 
want to take the course. The parents of 
these students are also consulted, by in- 
terviews in person wherever possible. 
The final list is then made up of the 
twenty students desiring to take the 
course from the highest rankings, and 
this information is passed on to their 
advisers in time for pre-registration. 


HE methodology of the class could 

best be described as “eclectic.” Both 
class instruction and individual instruc- 
tion are used, depending upon the type 
of material being covered. Much of the 
work in the required courses, which are 
detailed below, is offered in conventional 
classroom terms in order to give the stu- 
dents the necessary experience in class- 
room techniques. The student-teacher 
conference and the term paper, however, 
are the basic activities. Since the present 
classroom offers two glass-partitioned 
offices, a work table area, and an arm- 
chair desk area, many group or indivi- 
dual activities can be carried on simul- 
taneously. Space is constantly available 
in the school library, and an arrange- 
ment with the Modesto Junior College 
makes the college library facilities avail- 
able at the usual hours. Combined with 
the city library and the loan service of 
the State Library, adequate library facil- 
ities are assured. Whenever they are not 


required to be present in the classroom, 


students may check out to work in the 
library, thus reducing congestion in the 
classroom and assuring that oral work 
will not interfere with individual work. 
Some courses, like mathematics, are 
taught on an informal contract plan with 
the students setting up their own con- 
tracts. For language classes and some 
special work in mathematics, students 
are “farmed out” to other teachers. 
Guest lectures by faculty members and 
other persons with special knowledge are 
used to enrich the program in art, music, 
current affairs, etc. In this way all mem- 
bers of the faculty are potentially teach- 
ers of independent study. 

In planning this course and carrying 
it out, we have been motivated by cer- 
tain basic principles: (1) Intellectually 
gifted students are capable of seeing in- 
terrelationships and reasoning abstract- 
ly. These are important techniques which 
modern society needs, and we don’t often 
allow students to exercise them in the 
usual classroom with its target “in the 
middle” of the class. (2) Much of the 
repetition, simplification, and drill re- 
quired in the ordinary class is not only 
unnecessary but often downright de- 
structive for the gifted student. (3) All 
intellectually gifted students are — or 
should be — preparing to continue with 
college, university, or other advanced 
special training, and the course in this 
respect is a “vocational” course. It at- 
tempts to give training in the sort of 
techniques employed at the college and 
advanced training level and the develop- 
ment of personal responsibility that the 
advanced student must possess for suc- 
cessful work. (4) By directed experience 
in a combination of required and elec- 
tive courses, increasing in freedom in 
the twelfth year, student self-direction 
can be fostered. 


Ww" these principles in mind, we 
try to work toward certain specific 
objectives: (1) To develop an attitude 
of respect for intellectual achievement, 
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the student’s own abilities, and the capa- 
bilities of his mates. (2) To develop an 
appreciation of literature and the arts as 
they relate to life and to the sciences 
and other academic discipline. (3) To 
develop certain knowledges and skills 
and — more important —to master the 
techniques by which these knowledges 
and skills can be obtained. (4) To de- 
velop, specifically, the necessary skills 
for mastery of the problems of univer- 
sity study. (5) To develop the concept 
of interrelationships of ideas, forces, and 
people so that the student can see the 
world whole. (6) To develop the con- 
cept of working for more than acquisi- 
tion of A grades and college entrance 
credits. (In this connection, certain 
courses like German and advanced math- 
ematics are taken simply for their own 
sake and not for credit.) 

The content of the course depends 
upon the grade level of the student 
and upon his interests. In the eleventh 
grade each student is required to take 
at least ten semester periods — the nor- 
mal amount for a two hour course — 
five in American Literature and five in 
American history. He may also elect 
mathematics, language, or an additional 
special project in social studies. In the 
twelfth grade each student is required to 
take at least ten semester periods, five in 
English Literature (we call it English 
Masterpieces; actually it is English and 
continental literature), and five in a 
course of his own selection from the 
humanities and social studies. This may 
include philosophy, psychology, econ- 
omics, a special history problem, etc. He 
may also elect mathematics, language, 
or an added problem from the list 
above. Credit could — and may — cre- 
ate a problem, but we simply specify on 
the records that no student may make 
more than 30 semester periods toward 
graduation in any given semester. All 
credit courses taken are recorded, but 
only the usual number of semester per- 
iods may be counted for graduation. 
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An accurate evaluation of the pro- 
gram must necessarily wait until more 
information is in. Incomplete returns 
from graduates now attending colleges 
and universities indicate that the train- 
ing has been valuable. One student now 
attending Stanford is very well adjusted, 
is making apparently outstanding grades 
and reports that as a result of his study 
of German on a no credit basis he finds 
that the whole first quarter of the lan- 
guage is merely review leaving him 
more time for his other work. A girl 
now attending Modesto Junior College, 
with the intention of transferring to the 
University of California, finds the time 
and ability to earn a solid A report so 
far and to be a very important member 
of the newspaper staff, though ordinarily 
first semester students are not given 
positions of responsibility. Another boy 
at the University of California, formerly 
an exceedingly “spotty” student in the 
first three years of high school, reports 
that he is enjoying his university work, 
is apparently making excellent grades, 
and is finding time for extra-curricular 
activities. He, incidentally, attributes his 
greatly improved performance in the 
twelfth grade and in college to the psy- 
chology course he took in independent 
study, though normal maturation prob- 
ably had considerably more to do with 
it, coupled with the clearing up of a 
difficult home situation. A questionnaire 
is being prepared to check on the per- 
formance and attitudes of the graduated 
group with an investigation also being 
made upon a control group which did 
not elect independent study. 


sneer is also shown by present stu- 
dents in the course. One, now in the 
twelfth grade, took the course as an 
eleventh grade student as well. She 
shows very high ability in Otis, CTMM 
and ACE tests, but her performance in 
independent study last year was not by 
any means outstanding. This year, car- 
rying a heavy program of extra-curricu- 
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lar activity, she collected a fine report 
card in her other classes and in the first 
grading period made an A in English 
masterpieces, special history, and third 
year Latin, and a very high B in psy- 
chology in independent study. Another 
girl is still considerably maladjusted so- 
cially, but has begun to make strides. 
She has acquired a boy-friend in the 
class (also a social problem) and con- 
siderable poise along with him. This, of 
course, solves certain problems and cre- 
ates others. 

It would be foolish to insist that the 
record is all written in letters of gold. 
Last year two students actually failed 
in subjects of their independent study 
course. The first, a girl, had consider- 
able intellectual ability and a very poor 
record throughout her school career. She 
did much good work in the class but 
failed to meet the minimum requirement 
of material in the literature course. She 
was most concerned with her activity as 
drum majorette with the school band, 
and her failure to concentrate attention 
on academic work is perhaps under- 
standable. The other, a boy, had an even 
poorer school record and higher test 
record. Socially, by far the smoothest 
and most mature adolescent I have 
taught, this student has never had any 
trouble achieving his ends by simpler 
means than concentrated effort; I am 
not surprised at my failure to change 
his outlook, especially since during the 
week ends as a painter he was making 
far better hourly pay than I was, and 
during the vacations a better monthly 
wage! 

At the present time, there are no 
major failures on the horizon, but there 
are two students who are having minor 
difficulties. One, the boy-friend men- 
tioned above, is struggling manfully to 
overcome an intense social and emo- 
tional immaturity. I think I see signs 
of success. The other, a boy from a non- 
English speaking family, has a reading 
difficulty which interferes with all his 


work. Despite this problem, he is doing 
far better than average work in all his 
classes, and in independent study re- 
ceived a good strong B in English mas- 
terpieces and psychology and an A in 
Spanish. 

In general, then, we feel that the 
course is predominantly successful. In 
terms of our objectives, of course, it will 
be the completion of the current school 
year and the collection of the question- 
naires and scholastic records of our 
graduates which will be the strongest 
factors in a final estimate. 

We are not unmindful of the problems 
created by our experiment, but in most 
cases we feel that they can be met. 
Teacher preparation is one of the big 
stumbling blocks. There are no accepted 
training courses to prepare teachers for 
all the aspects of this type of course, 
subject matter, techniques, etc. However, 
if there is no one teacher whose training 
happens to be broad — or haphazard! — 
enough to embrace the subject matter, 
two or more compatible teachers could 
teach the course jointly, and certainly a 
little reading and consultation — and the 
fool’s courage to try — should clear up 
the difficulty of techniques. 


ESISTANCES to the establishment of the 
plan may be a harder hurdle to 
overcome. Conventionally minded fac- 
ulty members may resist the plan on 
various grounds. They may have the old 
idea that gifted students are “queer” 
and will only grow worse if singled out. 
The Terman report is the refutation of 
this argument. They may be ardent sup- 
porters of the partitioned subject matter 
practices of past years. If they cannot 
see the vital value of interrelationships 
between the materials of the curriculum, 
there is no answer to this one. They may 
be firm believers in the disciplinary 
value of the rigid curriculum. This idea 
is slow a-dying, but almost all educa- 
tional thinking is against it. There may 
be those, both inside the school and out- 
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side, who will claim that such a pro- 
gram is undemocratic. To these people, 
it can be profitably pointed out that the 
programs for the retarded and the 
handicapped might be open to the same 
charges by the unthinking. 

The problem of the possibility of un- 
desirable social effects of the class is one 
which must constantly be kept in mind 
by the teacher. Intellectual snobbery 
could result from the class if it were 
not properly handled, but there are nat- 
ural controls that operate. Adolescents, 
whether gifted or not, are extremely 
gregarious and not apt to succumb to 
any snobbery based on as unimportant 
a factor as the opinion of a school 
teacher or administrator. The class auto- 
matically creates more competition, and 
the individual has less opportunity to 
consider himself superior. The students 
are not isolated from the school; they 
take regular classes except for two hours 
a day. The marked participation in 
school activities of virtually all these 
students indicates that they are not re- 
moving themselves from the student 
body and that they are not making 
themselves unpopular with the other 
students. For example, two out of three 
student body presidents in the three 
semesters of the course have been mem- 
bers of the class. The danger that too 
much freedom may undermine the be- 
havior of the student is a real one which 
must be faced, and it has happened in 
one or two cases. However, how does a 
student learn self-control except by ex- 
ercising it — with the consequences of 
failure his to face? It is hard to agree 
with those who hold that some great, 
pentacostal event — be it graduation, a 
twenty-first birthday, or marriage — will 
automatically confer maturity and self 
dependence upon a person, who up until 
that time is a child who must be care- 
fully led by the hand through every 
choice. Besides, observation of indivi- 
duals in independent study has indicated 
beyond doubt that the maturing process 
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is accelerated by the freedom of the 
class. As a last resort, students whose 
attitudes seem uncorrectable can be re- 
turned to the regular curriculum with- 
out prejudice. 


Peres that the program will meet 
with board approval, there are cer- 
tain changes that have suggested them- 
selves to the author in the course of the 
experiment. In the first place, separate 
classes of eleventh and twelfth grade stu- 
dents would be an improvement over the 
present plan so as to allow a two-hour 
course for each group. This would not 
only make the course available to forty 
students, but it would simplify some 
very definite problems. Two classes in 
the same group reduce the opportunities 
for the very important student-teacher 
conferences. Group meetings for teach- 
ing by class techniques are too infre- 
quent because of the necessity of sched- 
uling too many groups. Teacher prepara- 
tion is a little too heavy both from the 
point of view of teacher training and 
also from the individual’s necessary ac- 
tivity planning for each day’s work. 
Running so many separate activities re- 
duces the opportunity for audio-visual 
aids, guest lectures, field trips, etc. In 
the second place, there is a definite need 
for more thorough evaluation of the 
class with before and after achievement 
and attitude tests measured against con- 
trol groups in traditional classes. Lastly, 
the problem of teaching specifically for 
the proper and desirable social attitudes 
needs much more thorough study — 
though of course this need is not by any 
means confined to independent study. 

These, then, are some of the questions 
which we have found and some of the 
directions toward which we are groping 
for answers. So far we like independent 
study, we think that it will prove itself, 
we are open to suggestions, we are await- 
ing with impatience—and confidence— 
a more thorough evaluation of our 
experiment. 


Se al 


A Course In Baby Sitting 


ie THE past ten years Baby Sitting has 
become a nation-wide industry. Most 
of its practitioners are adolescent chil- 
dren from the high school group who 
have found this a desirable method of 
obtaining extra funds. The people who 
have been utilizing these services have 
accepted these children on the basis that 
anyone is competent to take care of a 
smaller child, particularly if it was for 
a relatively short period. 


In the normal home set-up, where an 
older child was looking after the younger 
children in the same family, this has 
worked out very satisfactorily. The su- 
pervising child was well acquainted 
with the physical conditions in the 
home, and by its own experience had 
learned most of the hazards to which a 
younger child was subjected. Having 
been brought up in the same environ- 
ment, the customs, habits, and psycho- 
logical set are understood and accepted. 
This condition does not exist when the 
Baby Sitter is a completely foreign in- 
dividual in the environment. Adequate 
instruction in the known techniques of 
child care would act as a protection for 
a family employing these individuals. 

Even more important, from the stand- 
point of public health, is the opportun- 
ity presented to instruct these adolescent 
girls in the care and hygiene of the 
normal child. We have always felt that 
normal child hygiene instruction which 
was delayed until the prenatal or post- 
natal stage was much too late.* At the 
time this instruction is usually pre- 
sented, the mother is already deeply in- 
volved in the physical and emotional 


_ 


*“The time must come when every school girl is 
given instruction not only in the care and management 
of children, but in the fundamentals of psychology and 

relationships."" — Shirley, “Psychiatry for the 
Pediatrician,”"Commonwealth, 1948, p. 392. 


By HARRY B. SILVER, M.D. 





Dr. Harry Silver developed the experi- 
mental course which he describes. He 
holds degrees both in medicine and psy 
chology. and is a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics. He formerly 
served as Specialist in Child Care for the 
city of Newark. New Jersey. He is now in 
charge of the Health Center at Hunting 
ton Park, as District Health Officer for 
the Los Angeles County Health Depart- 


: 





problems of her pregnancy. The changes 
in her relationship to her husband, and 
her fears and hopes for the new child, 
make many deep and important read- 
justments essential. After the new child 
has arrived, these problems, rather than 
being diminished, are in many cases 
markedly increased. Guilt feelings and 
feelings of inadequacy are normal in 
this period. These feelings are aggra- 
vated by the impact on the new family 
of relatives and friends. Interference 
with the previous mode of life often 
leads to a feeling of rejection, the im- 
portance of which, when within normal 
limits, is often exaggerated by a mis- 
interpretation of its significance in the 
life of the mother and child. Much of 
the mental hygiene information offered 
at this time is rejected because it is 
too traumatic to the personality of the 
mother, or too much in conflict with 
the accepted mores of her group. All in- 
struction given is tinged by the emo- 
tional turmoil of the moment, its hopes 
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and fears, its satisfactions and disap- 
pointments. 

The adolescent girls who work as 
Baby Sitters are physiologically and 
psychologically ready for the care of a 
child. With these desirable physiolog- 
ical and psychological sets there are, 
however, none of the emotional involve- 
ments that make the acceptance of in- 
struction difficult. All the drives that are 
present look for their realization to a 
future that is untinged by any of the 
undesirable aspects of reality, and cov- 
ered by the haze of idealism. 


O HERE we have the ideal educational 

set-up. We have the physiological 
and psychological readiness, and the 
complete absence of the conflicts and 
frustrations that accompany their reali- 
zation in actual life. In addition, the 
economic drive, the ability to satisfy 
certain needs as a result of being able 
to earn the necessary money, increases 
the readiness with which this instruc- 
tion will be accepted. This instruction, 
accepted at the time, and made a part 
of the resources of the individual, aids 
materially in the period of reorientation 
in the future, when the baby sitter be- 
comes a real, rather than a substitute 
mother. 

In order to supply something of con- 
crete advantage to the baby sitter, so as 
to reinforce these natural drives, it is 
suggested that a certificate of instruc- 
tion in child care be given to those who 
complete the course of instruction which 
we are planning to supply. This pro- 
gram will require the cooperation of 
the school authorities, and the Child 
Hygiene Division of the Health Depart- 
ment, and can be carried out in the 
local health centers in cooperation with 
the local schools. The availability of live 
clinical material at the Health Center 
will make this instruction practical, and 
not purely didactic. 

As the plan is outlined, the students 
will attend (in addition to the demon- 
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strations and lectures) actual operating 
Child Hygiene Conferences, where they 
will assist the mothers and the clinic 
nurse in the handling of the babies. The 
students may also be given an oppor- 
tunity to visit with the nurse in the 
home, and have pointed out to them at 
that time the importance of the subjects 
discussed in the lectures. A suggested 
lecture program is attached. The time is 
estimated at ten weeks. Seven of these 
will be one hour sessions for lecture 
and demonstration, and three of these 
will be three hour sessions, two in the 
Child Hygiene Conference, and one in 
the field with the public health nurse. 

In planning the syllabus for these 
lectures, an attempt was made to in- 
clude all available valuable sources of 
instruction. The public health nurse, 
around whom the course of instruction 
centers, will be assisted by a social serv- 
ice worker, by a nursing-school teacher, 
and by the District Health Officer. It is 
felt that the addition of the auxiliary 
personnel will widen the scope of the 
teaching, and increase its value to the 
student. 


Se evaluation questionnaire was de- 
signed with two primary purposes in 
mind. Its use with a small group has 
shown its value. It is not intended as a 
test procedure, but if given before the 
course of instruction is started, it fixes 
in the mind of the student certain areas 
that we consider important. It also 
serves as a guide that discloses to the 
instructors fields in which local condi- 
tions have influenced concepts and atti- 
tudes. In this manner it indicates areas 
that require special emphasis. Given 
after the instruction period, it is a fairly 
safe indication of the efficiency of the 
teaching. 

This program was carried out with a 
small experimental group of high school 
junior and senior girls, with the coop- 
eration of the Club Secretary of the 
YWCA. The members of these clubs 
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were offered an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the program. The acceptance 
was enthusiastic beyond our expecta- 
tions, but due to the experimental type 
of program, and the limitations of time 
and facilities, only a small group was 
accepted. The selection was arbitrary 
in the sense that only members of cer- 
tain selected clubs were permitted to 
participate. 

It early became evident that one 
marked defect of the plan was the at- 
tempt to carry it out as an extra-cur- 
ricular activity. We were astonished to 
find how closely scheduled the time of 
these girls was. In addition to their reg- 
ular school work, it became apparent 
that almost all of their recreational ac- 
tivities were on a school and community 
basis, and that free time for individual 
participation was a very scarce item. 
Football rallies, dances, club meetings, 
and school organizational meetings that 
were included in the program of these 
adolescent girls would make the active 
adult clubwoman appear to be a hermit. 
This cut down the number of those 
completing the course of instruction to 
about 50 per cent of the group which 


started. In talking to the students who 
had discontinued the course, it became - 
evident that it was not a lack of inter- 
est, but the necessity of making a choice 
between a number of desirable activities. 

The interest that these children dis- 
played was very evident in the classes 
as they were run. On account of the 
number of questions that arose after the 
formal presentation of the material, in 
almost every instance it was necessary 
to arbitrarily close the session because 
of the amount of time which had been 
consumed. The interest and grasp of the 
essentials of the program by these chil- 
dren was so much greater than that or- 
dinarily observed in prenatal and post- 
natal classes, that it was a source of 
great pleasure and satisfaction to those 
of us engaged in the teaching of the 
program. 

No statistical analysis of the results 
of the program is being attempted, be- 
cause the number involved was much 
too small, but our impression was that 
further study and evaluation may show 
that this is an area in which an aggres- 
sive program may lead to permanent 
and worth-while results. 


SYLLABUS FOR COURSE IN BABY SITTING 


First Class 


. . » Care of New Born — Prepared by Shirley Bremer, Public Health 


Nurse, Los Angeles County Health Department. 


Second Class . 


. Formula Demonstration — Prepared by Shirley Bremer, Public 


Health Nurse, Los Angeles County Health Department. 


Third Class 


. Care of Infant and Child — Prepared by Shirley Bremer, Public 


Health Nurse, Los Angeles County Health Department. 


Fourth Class . . 


Demonstration of Bath — Prepared by Shirley Bremer, Public 


Health Nurse, Los Angeles County Health Department. 


Fifth Class . . 


. Social Aspects of Baby Sitting — Prepared by Elizabeth Kessler, 


R.S.W., Medical Social Worker, Los Angeles County Health 


Department. 
Sixth Class . . . 


Accident Prevention — Prepared by Harry B. Silver, M.D., 


District Health Officer, Los Angeles County Health Department. 


Seventh Class. . 


Recreation and Entertaining Infants and Children — Prepared by 


Mauvee Stranne, B.A., Kindergarten Teacher, Florence School, 
Los Angeles Public Schools. 


Eighth Class . . 


Three hour session in Child Health Conference for live baby 


experience — Supervised by Annamae I. Mahaney, B.S., 
Special Health Nurse, Los Angeles County Health Department. 
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Ninth Class .. Three hour session in Child Health Conference for live baby 
experience — Supervised by Annamae I. Mahaney, B.S., 
Special Health Nurse, Los Angeles County Health Department. 
Tenth Class .. Accompany public health nurse on home visits, three hours — 
Supervised by Annamae I. Mahaney, B.S., Special Health 
Nurse, Los Angeles County Health Department. 
Evaluating Test and Evaluation — Jeannie Dean Murphy, B.A., 
M.A., Principal, Florence School, Los Angeles Public Schools; 
and Harry B. Silver, M.D., District Health Officer, Los Angeles 
County Health Department. 


([Editor’s Note: Space does not permit us to print the complete 5-page syllabus that had 
been carefully prepared as an instructional guide for the course. Its character can be inferred, 
however, from the items used in the Evaluating Questionnaire, which follows and which was 
used as a final test. This questionnaire-test was prepared by Dr. Silver and Principal Jeannie 
Dean Murphy, of the Florence Elementary School in Los Angeles.] 


EVALUATING QUESTIONNAIRE 


Which of these statements would you say is most nearly true? 
Underline ONE in each group. 


1. A three month old baby sleeps: 
(1) Most of the time. 
(2) All night. 
(3) At short intervals day and night. 
2. A three year old usually: 
(1) Sleeps all night. 
(2) Wakes during the night. 
(3) Sleeps irregularly. 
3. A six year old normally: 
(1) Sleeps all night. 
(2) Wakes during the night. 
(3) Sleeps irregularly. 
4. Young babies usually cry: 
(1) Because they are uncomfortable. 
(2) For no reason at all. 
(3) Because they are sick. 
5. Bath water temperature should be tested: 
(1) With the wrist. 
(2) With the elbow. 
(3) By putting the baby in and adjusting it until comfortable. 
6. Babies get sick from improperly sterilized formulas because of: 
(1) Growth of bacteria. 
(2) Dirt getting in. 
(3) Souring of milk. 
7. One year old children like: 
(1) To be left alone. 
(2) To play with other children. 
(3) To play with toys. 
8. Three year old children like: 
(1) To be left alone. 
(2) To play with other children. 
(3) To play with toys. 
9. Five year old children like: 
(1) To be left alone. 
(2) To play with other children. 
(3) To play with toys. 





10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


Virginia Cadman, Program Director, 
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When a child won’t eat: 
(1) Remove food and offer it at another time. 
(2) Coax him to eat. 
(3) Do things to interest him so he will forget he is eating. 
A child should begin toilet training: 
(1) At six months. 
(2) At three weeks. 
(3) When he is ready. 
When coming into home: 
(1) Make friends with children at once. 
(2) Ignore the children. 
(3) Say “Hello” and then wait for the child to make the next move. 
When a child says “No!” to everything: 
(1) Explain why he must do it. 
(2) Do things as if you did not hear him. 
(3) Make him do it. 
(4) Do what he wants. 
When a child has a temper tantrum: 
(1) Wash his face with cold water. 
(2) Spank him. 
(3) Pay no attention to him. 
(1) One year old children know their own things, where they are, and can put the things 
back in their places. 
(2) One year old children throw things out of the play-pen and put objects in 
baskets. 
(3) One year old children can run, jump, climb, and balance. 
(1) All children want to scream. 
(2) Children scream because they are happy. 
(3) Children scream as a sign of insecurity. 
(1) When children play, adults should stay as much as possible in the background, talk 
quietly and only interfere when necessary. 
(2) Adults should always play with children to keep them interested. 
(3) When two children fuss about a toy, the adult should take it away from both of 
them and make them stand in the corner. 
(1) Children should always have little toys like marbles, or jacks. 
‘(2) Children should be encouraged to use small muscles. 
(3) Children should have large muscle activity. 
(1) Stories should be exciting for little children. 
(2) Stories should be about ghosts and fairies. 
(3) Stories should be short, simple and about steam shovels and trucks. 
Soaps and household chemicals should be stored: 
(1) In cabinet under sink. 
(2) On a high shelf. 
(3) On low open shelves. 
Toys for small children should be: 
(1) Small. 
(2) Large. 
(3) Kept cheerful by repainting often at home. 
Older children should: 
(1) Not be permitted in street without an adult. 
(2) Be taught the danger of traffic. 
(3) Be permitted to go and come without instruction. 


PERSONAL EVALUATIONS idea of a course designed such as this 
was appealing in itself. The idea was 


YWCA, Huntington Park, California: enthusiastically received and the girls 
“Baby Sitting Course gi rls who attend- Were very eager for the sessions to 

ed the course did so voluntarily. Babies egin- 

are fun to be around, so naturally the “From the observer’s point of view, 
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one might say that the true values of 
such a course were not realized by the 
girls until the conclusion of the sessions. 
The primary reason for the majority of 
the girls attending the course was to 
earn money as baby-sitters. Only at the 
close of the course did the girls sud- 
denly realize what the knowledge they 
had gained might mean to them in later 
years when they might have a family of 
their own. All of the girls who attended 
the sessions commented upon how much 
they had learned while having fun in 
such a practical set-up as the Baby Sit- 
ting Course.” 

Miss Susan Levine, Public Health 
Nurse, San Antonio Health Center, Los 
Angeles County Health Department: 

“As the PHN approached the store- 
converted sub-health center, a sense of 
apprehension gripped her. Teen-agers 
of various sizes and shapes — co-educa- 
tional— milled around the entrance. 
Girls in colorful dirndl dresses and 
peasant blouses — girls with long hair 
or short hair and bangs were standing 
in twos and threes. Others were with 
their ‘boy-friends’ in ancient vehicles 
commonly called jalopies. All had some 
refreshment—either a lollypop or straws 
through which they sipped a sweet bev- 
erage. All seemed very, very warm in 
the hot California September day. 

“Gradually the boys drove away, and 
the girls sauntered inside, still with their 
bottles and lollypops. One removed the 
lollypop from her mouth to ask permis- 
sion to continue with it. This opportun- 
ity was utilized for a short discussion 
about nutrition. 

“Shortly after the introduction, and 
before completing the outline of the 
curriculum, several hands were raised. 
Would child psychology be taught? 
What was the proper way of holding a 
baby? How much food should a two- 
year-old child eat at night? Where can 
one find literature, which would tell 
how to direct a nine-year-old boy — 
spoiled and a smart-alec type? The 
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eleven girls asked many intelligent and 
pertinent questions in regard to baby 
care — both about its physical and psy- 
chological aspects. They sat in the class- 
room wide-eyed and awed during the 
discussion about the care of a newborn, 
and scrutinized its photograph minutely. 
The hour flew, but questions continued 
until it grew dark. Several became a 
little worried and left. Three remained 
to discuss their personal problems, which 
were in regard to their ability to bear 
children. These were referred to either 
clinics or private physicians, with the 
advice to consult their mothers. In gen- 
eral, their youth and desire to learn was 
almost poignant.” 


SUMMARY 


Great interest and need of knowledge 
were manifested in child care and health 
education. The pupils were eager, avid, 
and enthusiastic. The interest was not 
only for their present needs, but more 
for their future children. However, the 
extra activity outside of the school cur- 
riculum and campus was too great a 
strain on the already heavy program. 
Were this course integrated in the high- 
school schedule, on the school grounds, 
and with a slight incentive of one-half 
unit credit, it may ultimately become 
the most sought-after course by young 
high school girls. 

Jean D. Murphy, School Principal, 
Los Angeles City School System: 

“As with all forms of education, it is 
frequently very hard to estimate the 
amount of growth that actually is ac- 
complished in any one subject, because 
many of the factors lie dormant until 
actual need brings them into focus, and 
many of our needs require the sum total 
of our learnings. Throughout the dis- 
cussions in which I participated, there 
could readily be sensed an ardent desire 
for the type of knowledge that was be- 
ing disseminated, yet the students were 
entering a new field of learning, and 
one felt that the opportunity to apply 
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the learning, and then return for fur- 
ther discussion, was definitely indi- 
cated. So often the girls remarked: ‘I 
never thought about that,’ indicating 
that many of the things which we take 
for granted as common knowledge, had 
to be explained. Certainly the girls who 
followed through with this course felt it 


to be informative, satisfying, and well 
worth-while.” 


Jackie St. Pierre, South Gate High 
School, South Gate, California: 


“The very interesting lectures dealt 
with the newborn baby, the child in re- 
lation to his family and the world, child 
psychology, and various techniques in 
the care of infants and children of all 
ages, etc. Social workers, kindergarten 
and nursery school teachers, nurses, and 
Dr. Silver himself all contributed to the 
course by sharing their knowledge with 
the girls. Besides these lectures, those 
taking the course gained experience in 
the weighing and measuring of.the in- 
fants under the direction of the nurses, 
and shared a consultation at the clinic. 
In addition each girl accompanied a 
public health nurse from the clinic on 
home calls to observe the newborn baby 
in his own home. At the end of the 
course, each girl who fulfilled the re- 
quirements received a certificate of com- 
pletion. In the future the experience 
and knowledge gained from this in- 
struction by each girl will prove invalu- 
able, not only in ‘baby sitting,’ but es- 
pecially when she has a home of her 
own, and baby sitting is on a full-time 

s.” 
SUMMARY 

In the small experimental group of 
high school girls, an attempt was made 


to carry out an intensive course in child 
care as a training program for Baby 


Sitters. When the program was ex- 
plained, interest was shown in it, not 
only by the children engaged in baby 
sitting, but also by many other girls in 
the group. For all of us engaged in this 
teaching program who had had previous 
experience in teaching prenatal and 
postnatal groups, the interest in and 
grasp of the material that these children 
showed was astonishing. 

In planning the program, an attempt 
was made to utilize all the community 
facilities available. Although the pro- 
gram centered around the Public Health 
Nurse, valuable contributions were made 
by the Medical Social Service Worker, 
by the Kindergarten Teacher, by the 
School Principal, and by the District 
Health Officer. 

No statistical analysis is offered, but 
it was felt that a more extensive pro- 
gram, if carried out, would reveal evi- 
dence of its value. Many changes that 
will increase its efficiency will undoubt- 
edly be indicated by further work. Even 
in the small experimental study, it be- 
came evident that in the highly or- 
ganized high school life of today, an 
extra-curricular program of this type is 
not advisable. If interest in this sort of 
thing could be aroused in the educators, 
so that time in the normal school day 
could be set aside for the program, we 
are sure that on an elective basis it 
would be possible to organize large 
classes in the average school. It is hoped 
that this matter may be further studied, 
and that larger groups would furnish 
more information, and make it possible 
to get training in child care established 
in this group which previously had been 
extremely difficult to reach. Their phys- 
iological and psychological readiness, 
with the added incentive of economic 
value, will make the group interested 
and responsive. 











California Has An 
Accreditation Problem 


HE STORY is told of the new min- 

ister who preached the same sermon 
three Sundays in succession. After the 
third time the church board called on 
the minister and brought the matter of 
repetition forcefully to his attention. 
“Oh, yes,” said the good Reverend, “I 
am aware of the situation; as soon as 
you learn the lesson of my first sermon, 
I will preach you a new one.” 

We are still preaching accreditation 
for high schools and junior colleges of 
California. We still face the serious prob- 
lem of receiving official and unqualified 
recognition of the quality of work done 
in the high schools and junior colleges 
of the state. 


WHAT IS ACCREDITATION ? 


Accreditation of high schools and col- 
leges involves the accomplishment of 
three things: 


1. Formulation of basic minimum standards 
which schools seeking accreditation are 
required to meet. 

2. Inspection of schools by an evaluation 
committee representing an accrediting 
agency to determine whether or not the 
minimum standards are satisfied. 

3. Publishing a list of approved schools by 
a recognized accrediting agency. 


ACCREDITATION IN CALIFORNIA 


Accreditation in California is not only 
unique but definitely confused. Strictly 
speaking, high schools and junior col- 
leges in California are not accredited 
at all. The University of California ap- 
proves high schools for student admis- 
sion purposes. The state university also 
makes an appraisal of the academic 
functioning of junior colleges and recog- 
nizes credit earned in junior colleges for 
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By BASIL H. PETERSON 





@ California seems to be the only state 
in the nation that has no direct affiliation 
with some association for accrediting its 
secondary schools, particularly the junior 
colleges. No difficulty is encountered in 
transfer or admission of students to col- 
leges and universities within the state, but 
embarrassment often occurs for students 
applying for credit recognition elsewhere. 
The lack of some official seal of approval 
is an especial handicap in qualifying for 
status in any branch of military service. 

The precise nature of the problem is 
made clear in this explanation by Dr. 
Basil H. Peterson, President of the Orange 
Coast College. Dr. Peterson began his 
efforts to have the situation corrected 
while he was president of the State Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, and here sets 
forth the reasons why further action is 
needed. 





transfer purposes. The State Department 
of Education requires that both high 
schools and junior colleges meet certain 
minimum standards in order to qualify 
for State financial support. However, 
there is no list of California accredited 
high schools and junior colleges pub- 
lished by a _ recognized accrediting 
agency. 

Such a situation exists in no other 
state. 


Recent action by the American Coun- 
cil on Education and other national sen- 
ior college and university groups recog- 
nizes six regional accrediting associa- 
tions; they are the New England Asso- 
ciation, the Middle States Association, 
the Southern Association, the North 
Central Association, the Northwest Asso- 
ciation, and the Western Association. 
This means that the Western College 
Association has been established as 
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the regional accrediting agency for 
the senior colleges and universities of 
California. 


NEED FOR ACCREDITATION 


California high schools and junior col- 
leges through the years have encountered 
various difficulties as a result of not be- 
ing recognized by an official accrediting 
agency. These difficulties may be enum- 
erated as follows: 


1. High schools of California have been ap- 
praised solely on the basis of their suc- 
cess in training young men and women 
who are capable of doing good work in 
the state university. This has been true 
throughout the years even though some 
high schools send only one student per 
year or in some cases one student in five 
or ten years to the state university. There 
has been no basis upon which the educa- 
tional program provided for the greatest 
majority of students, those who do not 
enter the state university, can be ap- 
praised or receive status in the eyes of 
the public. This has resulted in handi- 
capping many high schools to the extent 
that their educational programs are de- 
signed solely for university transfer stu- 
dents and not for meeting the needs of 
the 90 per cent more or less who are not 
“university transfer” students. 

2. During World War II, junior colleges of 
California were excluded from considera- 
tion in assigning war service training 
programs. This resulted from the fact 
that California junior colleges did not 
appear on the lists of accredited colleges 
which were the only ones recognized by 
Army and Navy officials as eligible to 
participate in such training programs. 

3. There were instances during and since 
World War II, when graduates of Cali- 
fornia junior colleges serving in the 
armed forces failed to receive commis- 
sions solely because their scholastic work 
was not completed in an accredited col- 
lege. Before the situation could be clari- 
fied, in some instances the quotas had 
been filled and the candidate did not get 
a commission. 

4. There have been instances where for- 
eign students were forced to withdraw 
from California junior colleges after it 
was discovered by immigration officials 
that the college was not accredited. 

5. There have been many instances where 
students have transferred from California 


junior colleges to Eastern universities 
and have had their credits questioned. 
Often the time required to straighten out 
the difficulties and obtain recognition has 
resulted in a student having to postpone 
registration or to enroll in some of the 
courses which he has already completed. 
In either case the student is handicapped. 
He immediately writes home to his par- 
ents and tells them that the credits he 
earned in junior college were not accep- 
table. Presently the entire community 
hears about it and the damage is done, 
even though the student in question fin- 
ally gets credit for his junior college 
work. 

6. For many years California junior col- 
leges have struggled to establish status 
for and recognition of their terminal and 
vocational programs. Accreditation by a 
nationally recognized body would do a 
great deal toward the accomplishment of 
this end. 

7. Then there is the final need for accredi- 
tation of high schools and junior colleges 
of California. It is good for any institu- 
tion to be periodically evaluated accord- 
ing to acceptable and recognized stand- 
ards. 


Although it is essential that high 
schools and junior colleges be local in- 
stitutions — that they be controlled and 
operated by and for the people they 
serve — it is nevertheless essential that 
each one conform to a basic framework 
and meet certain minimum standards. 


Too often institutions become ingrown, 
static, and academic. Occasional evalua- 
tion and inspection by an accrediting 
committee composed of one’s peers 
serves the best method of avoiding edu- 


cational complacency and dormancy. 
PROPOSED PLAN FOR ACCREDITATION 


Several plans for accrediting Califor- 
nia high schools and junior colleges 
have been formulated during the past 
few years. None of the proposals has had 
sufficient support to make it a reality. 

The most recent plan of accreditation 
has been worked out through meetings 
of representatives of the California 
Association of Secondary Schools, the 
Junior College Association and the 
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Western College Association during the 
past year. The main features of this plan 
are: 


1. Accrediting Agency. The Western College 
Association, the nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency in this area, through an 
enlargement of its functions, would be 
the accrediting body. The Executive Com- 
mittee of this association would have the 
final authority in determining institutions 
to be accredited and to appear on official 
published lists for national distribution. 
Recommendations for institutions to be 
accredited would be received from the 
appropriate commission on membership 
and standards. 

2. Commissions on Membership and Stand- 
ards. There would be three commissions 
on membership and standards: one for 
senior colleges and universities; a second 
for junior colleges; and a third for high 
schools. 

The commission for accrediting junior 
colleges ‘would consist of six members, 
two elected by the Western College Asso- 
ciation, three by the California Junior 
College Association, and one appointed 
by the State Department of Education. 
It would be the duty of this commission 
to recommend to the executive committee 
the junior colleges to be accredited, and 
to serve as an arbitration board for com- 
plaints. This commission would receive 
recommendations from the California 
Junior College Association for minimum 
standards by which each college will be 
evaluated. The commissions for accredit- 
ing high schools and universities would 
be similar in composition and operation. 

3. Committees for Surveying or Evaluating. 
Committees for surveying or evaluating 
would exist on all three levels — for 
universities, junior colleges, and high 
schools. 

The committees for evaluating junior 
colleges would each consist of at least 
one member appointed by the Western 
College Association, at least one from 
the State Department of Education, and 
two or more appointed by the California 
Junior College Association. It would be 
the duty of surveying committees to in- 
spect junior colleges, and submit a re- 
port to the Commission on Membership 
and Standards. Survey reports would be 
based on the extent to which a college 
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satisfies minimum standards and _per- 
forms the functions necessary to a reali- 
zation of its specific objectives. Evaluat- 
ing committees would be appointed for 
specific surveys and would not have in- 
definite tenure. 


4. Minimums in Standards. The minimum 
standards for accreditation purposes 
would be formulated by the California 
Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istration, for high schools; by the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association, for 
junior colleges; and by the Western Col- 
lege Association, for senior colleges and 
universities. 

5. Financing the Program. High schools and 
junior colleges would not hold member- 
ship in or pay dues to the Western 
College Association. There would be an 
accreditation service charge of approxi- 
mately $300 which each institution would 
be required to pay in order to be in- 
spected and accredited. Re-accreditation 
of each institution would be made every 
five years. In order to lessen the burden 
of initiating the project, all high schools 
and junior colleges approved by the 
State University and State Department of 
Education would be placed on the initial 
“accredited” list. 


ACTION NEEDED NOW 


The proposed plan for accreditation 
was presented to the California Junior 
College Association during its fall meet- 
ing at Yosemite, November 9, 1950. By 
vote of the Association the plan was 
referred to the various boards of trus- 
tees of the colleges for acceptance or 
rejection. 

It is time that the high schools of 
California establish a basis of recogni- 
tion other than that given by the Univ- 
ersity of California. The junior colleges 
of California are in need of national 
recognition, for we are now engaged in 
an emergency period which may lead to 
military programs being established in 
accredited institutions. The plan of ac- 
creditation deserves the careful attention 
of administrators and trustees. 


A Lariat For Pegasus 


Ho°v many times have you talked 
with that astute group who help 
comprise the creators of the arts, name- 
ly the poets, and had them point the 
finger of blame at teachers for the lack 
of appreciation of poetry among the 
literates of our twentieth century? 

“You,” they say, shaking a well- 
manicured hand in the direction of the 
teacher’s solar plexus, “have failed in 
your duty to instill in your pupils a 
thirst for verse!” 

And sometimes, dear teacher, the ac- 
cusation is justified. Students are given 
a fare that is unappetizing. Moreover, 
they are sometimes compelled to com- 
mit to memory lines that hold no in- 
spirational significance for them. And 
detestation comes with the methodical 
scansion imposed by those who believe 
they are transferring a love of poetry. 

We all yearn to throw the lasso that 
will rope the winged Pegasus—to bridle 
and lead him forth for our students to 
ride, as did Bellerophon. 

I have seen the faces in the classroom 
glow with pleasure from poetry. I have 
seen my sophomore “problem child,” 
an A-] football star, a debunker of the 
classics, come after school with his new 
Christmas volume of poetry, proudly 
presenting it with the caution “not to 
tell the other kids about this.” Therein 
lies the reward for the teacher who 
would mount her pupils on the winged 
steed. 

How does one still a love of poetry 
in young people? I have no “sure-fire” 
method, but I believe the employ of 
“sure-fire” poetry is what wins the pu- 
pils over to this sister of the Muses. 
I begin, oddly enough, by asking my 
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@ It is a curious paradox of our times 
that the only day-to-day writing that now 
employs figurative and poetic forms of 
expression is that done by the sports 
writers. Their metaphors and hyperboles 
are eagerly relished by the very persons 
who profess to disdain poetry. Here is a 
writer who is convinced from experience 
that practically all youngsters will enjoy 
poetry if they approach it in the right 
way. 

Helen McDonald Clark taught for five 
years in the high schools of her native 
Montana, and tells here how she intro- 
duced her pupils to poetry. Since her 
marriage she has given up teaching, but 
has lost none of her enthusiasm for 
poetry. Her own verses have often ap- 
peared in national magazines and anth- 
ologies. 





pupils to write a poem. “Doing” calls 
for reading, and that is our aim, isn’t 
it? 

“Write two lines, four lines, six lines, 
a dozen!” I chant. 

“If I write: ‘Oh now, Brown cow!’ 
is that a poem?” one of my pupils 
questions. “It’s two lines!” 

“Yes,” I reply. “I'll accept it — if it’s 
original!” 

A more studious pupil will ask, “What 
is a poem?” And therein lies the lock 
to which you have been hoping to fit 
the key. 

“It is a comparison,” I explain “You 
compare the tree outside the window to 
a woman, the wind to the voice of a 
weeping lover, the stars to hunters’ 
fires.” 

“Is that all there is to a poem?” 

“That is not all that poetry embraces,” 
I answer. “But that is all I require for 
this exercise. One of Carl Sandburg’s 
most popular poems, called ‘Fog,’ com- 
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pares the fog to a cat, sitting looking 
over the harbor. Write me comparisons; 
if you have rhyme, that will be fine; if 
you have rhythm, so much the better; 
but for the present all I ask is a pic- 
ture — a comparison.” 

Do you think I will get a poem the 
next day from every pupil present? I 
do! And some of them are seeds that 
grow into lovely verses that have been 
published in the National High School 
Poetry Anthology. Let me quote one 
here. It’s simple, but its comparison 
strikes me as unique. Our youthful poet, 
Joel Roth of Laurel High School, Mon- 
tana, called it “The Winding River”: 


As the river slowly creeps 

along the bottom of the valley, 
with jagged rocks 

on either side, 

it reminds me of a snake, 

slowly advancing upon its prey. 

As the river slows down, stopping, 
because of a dam, 

the snake slowly coils up, 

ready to strike. 


Another creation that struck a chord 
of delight for me was written by a little 
country girl, Zelda Adami, who called 
her poem “The End”: 


Now thy limbs are outlined against the 
sky 

So twisted and gnarled by ages — 

Like an old whaling ship, 

You sail the sea of time alone. 

There I had my dog 

Beneath your roots in days gone by; 

But now you are only a memory. 

My old cottonwood is dead! 


Thus through composition, I have 
tried to instill confidence in the pupils 
by convincing them they have written 
poetry —that each and every member 
of the class is a potential poet. 


HILE dealing with poetical com- 
parisons, I spend a period present- 
ing images, and we discuss the Imagist 
Movement. We read Hilda Doolittle’s 
“Pear Tree” and “Heat,” which I pre- 
sent as mental gymnastics, letting them 
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solve their meaning. (Of course I sup- 
ply an occasional hint!) We read E. E. 
Cummings’ “Sunset” and “When God 
Lets My Body Be.” A poem of Amy 
Lowell may be presented at this point, 
and let me assure you the boys love her, 
although I never am quite certain if her 
being a favorite with them has anything 
to do with the fact that she smoked 
black cigars! Incidentally, a sketch of 
the poet’s life goes well with a presenta- 
tion of his or her work. 

My next step is to present the matter 
of rhythm. To me, the picture, the com- 
parison, the idea comes first, and then 
the poet fits it to meter. 

“Just as in music, poetry is a speech 
with sound variations and rhythm. Some 
poems seem to sing themselves—to beat 
out their own rhythm at your finger 
tips.” 

To make them conscious of the poem’s 
rhythm, I suggest they tap it out on 
their fingers and thumb. Like counting 
on fingers, are you thinking? 

I tell my students that I once won a 
bet to the effect that I “could write a 
poem that would sing to ‘Jingle Bells.’ 
You see, I picked a simple pattern 
scheme on purpose! Strangely enough, 
the poem was published: ‘Recipe A La 
Moda’.” 


And I sing: 


Take a field of rye, 

Two mallards passing by; 
Add a pinch of cinnamon 
From out the sunset sky. 
Sprinkle well with rain, 
Until you see the grain, 
Then reap the golden harvest 
As the birds fly south again! 


At this point, I illustrate the possible 
rhythms in poetry by handing out 
mimeographed copies of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “Boots.” Now I am correlating 
the teaching of poetry with choral read- 
ing. The poem is an excellent instru- 
ment of expression, building from a 
whisper to the strong note of marching 
feet, and then fading away in faint 
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echoes; pupils love its virile rhythm, 
and their voices render it gallantly. 

As a contrast to this robust rhythm, 
they continue with another Kipling 
poem from the Jungle Book; soft and 
soothing in the rhythm of a lullaby — it 
is the song that rocks the baby seal to 
sleep on a billow’s pillow. 

I can never leave Kipling without in- 
troducing his ballads, and so — 

From the delicate images into the 
robust ballads you have poetry that 
never fails you. Girls and boys alike 
love “The Ballad of East and West,” 
and “Gunga Din.” I play on the re- 
cording machine the rendition by that 
famous baritone, Lawrence Tibbit, of 
“On the Road to Mandalay.” Students 
thrill to it. The edition of The Barrack 
Room Ballads begins to leave the library 
shelf to circulate through the students’ 
hands. Building on this enthusiasm, 
continue interesting the boys with a 
hearty rendition of Robert W. Service’s 
“The Cremation of Sam McGee” and 
“The Shooting of Dan McGrew.” Men- 
tion that in the school library they will 
find other such poems in Service’s slen- 
der volume called Songs of a Sour- 
dough. You'll be amazed how many ask 
for it. 


RMIT me here to state that a diet of 

poetry must be brief. At the begin- 
ning, I offer it only as a week’s menu, 
and then prose study and grammar are 
resumed. Perhaps I believe the best 
things come in small portions, for the 
poetry package I present is wee. Yet 
I slip back to it frequently for brief 
periods, permitting variety to help 
strengthen poetry’s popularity. Perhaps 
you will become guilty of disregarding 
the arrangement of the literature text 
you are using, yet you are not the slave 
to the printed contents of the book, but 
the helmsman to guide the fingers wher- 
ever you direct, and the authors will 
forgive you if you have your own at- 
tractive presentation of their material, 


with supplementary accomplishments. 
Allow me to add another practice of 
mine here. Perhaps you will think it un- 
orthodox, but I never request a mem- 
orized poem from a student. I myself 
write poetry for pleasure, and I can’t 
render my own verse verbatim! “If you 
enjoy a poem,” I suggest, “perhaps you 
will enjoy quoting it to others.” That is 
as far as I go. I ask only that students 
be able to recognize significant lines in 
poems, and in testing be able to identify 
them correctly with poem and poet. 


Lond appealing in poetry form are 
dramatic monologues. I present the 
dramatic monologue as a unit in itself, 
yet am I furthering the teaching of 
poetry at the same time. Here it is 
Browning who dominates the scene, 
with such poems as “My Last Duchess” 
and “The Laboratory.” There is mys- 
tery in these verses, and I advise the 
pupils to become the sleuths that find 
the hidden characteristics of these 
speakers. This Sherlock Holmes ap- 
proach appeals to them, and they are 
intrigued with the subtlety of the poet. 
Hints are given by accentuating key 
lines. 

Students also enjoy Sidney Lanier’s 
“Song of the Chattahooche” and Tenny- 
son’s “The Brook,” which introduce per- 
sonification in poetry; Wordsworth’s 
“We Were Seven”; Brete Harte’s “Chi- 
quita”; Kipling’s “Tommy”; Brown- 
ing’s “The Patriot”; Amy Lowell’s 
“Patterns.” 

There are some people who employ 
poetic speech in their everyday conver- 
sation, and I ask the students to listen 
for it. I talk about a commercial teacher 
I know who unconsciously talks poet- 
ically. “See that black cloud,” she will 
say. “It needs to be washed!” or “Look 
at the lemon sunset with a topping of 
meringue!” 

From delicate images to robust bal- 
lads, from dramatic monologues to lyric 
poetry, and you have just about run the 
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gauntlet. That which for me, in my 
teaching experience, is the hardest type 
of poetry to present I keep until last. 
This is the poetry that says more than 
the poet writes, that has implication and 
suggestion. Here is where you stress the 
fact that poetry, to be fully compre- 
hended, must be read and re-read, by 
all means emphasizing the importance 
of reading it aloud, even when alone, 
that the full beauty of sound fall upon 
the ear. | 

Now must you guide the pupil in 
reading into the poem only the experi- 
ence the poet wishes to impart, for the 
ode, the sonnet, the roundel is an ex- 
pression of the poet’s feeling, rather 
than, as in the ballads and story poems, 
incidents of dramatic story value. 

It is wise to save the lyric poetry 
until the end, for the bold, vigorous 
ballads have proved to the boys that 
poetry is not “sissy-stuff.” You need 
have no trepidation now about present- 
ing the dainty poetry of Emily Dicken- 
son or the scintillating verse of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. Emily’s “I Heard A 
Fly Buzz When I Died” vies with Poe’s 
“Ulalume” for popularity in morbidity. 
Elinor Wylie’s “Madman’s Song” is a 
challenge to their ability now at com- 


prehension. 

For students not advanced in poetry, 
the sonnet is a gem to be viewed but 

not worn. I have found the two most 

alluring sonnets for early presentation 

to be Shakespeare’s: 


Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth 
Rebuke these rebel powers that thee 
array! 

Why doest thou pine within... 
and Emily Bronte’s “Remembrance.” 
Mention Bronte’s Wuthering Heights, 
giving a sketch of the writer’s bleak life, 
and you win student sympathy over to 
her and to her one and only great son- 
net. But do not try to give pupils the 
poems you alone love, for all the verses 
would not be lovingly received — wait 
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for students who would appreciate them. 
Give outside reading especially to those 
who never drink enough from poetry’s 
fount. Introduce them to A. E. Hous- 
man’s The Shropshire Lad, to Edgar 
Lee Master’s Spoon River Anthology, to 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass; let them 
know Robert Frost and Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson. 

Find out what the student favorites 
may be, and explain to them that their 
choice of poems serves as a measuring 
stick — that which they enjoy today in 
high school changing to that which 
they shall enjoy tomorrow in college. 
Now will they love John Masefield’s 
“Sea Fever,” Willa Cather’s “Spanish 
Johnny,” Tennyson’s “Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” Alfred Noyes’s “The 
Highwayman,” Walter de la Mare’s 
“The Listeners,” Steven Vincent Benet’s 
“The Mountain Whippoorwill,” Vachel 
Lindsay’s “The Broncho That Would 
Not Be Broken.” Their tomorrows will 
be soon enough for Spenser, Chaucer, 
Milton, Donne. I do not mean to slight 
these poets, as they are admirably pre- 
sented in the literature texts —I mean 
do not introduce additional reading 
with them. Shelley, Keats, Byron, Burns, 
Coleridge also are usually creditably 
presented by the texts. 

I recall the brave English teacher I 
had in high school who read us Donne. 
Not so enterprising am I, but bold and 
presumptuous in another way, for I do 
present some of my own verse to my 
pupils. Reason? So that they may know 
that in everyday living poetry has its 
place for pleasure and satisfaction. I 
tell them the incident that prompted the 
writing, the story or inspiration behind 
the poem. 

“I used to ride a horse,” I begin. 
“It broke its neck...” 

I have a partner who’s sleeping — 
Sleeping out in the rain; 

His bones are slowly rotting, 
He'll never run again. 


Kahoochi Bally is lying 
Down in a coulee draw, 
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And lonely coyotes are keeping 
Vigil in the papaw. 

Goodbye to Kahoochi Bally, 
An appaloos tried and true, 


I hope on another rangeland 
He feeds on Kentucky blue. 


BELIEVE that each school paper should 
be encouraged to have its column for 
original student verse. I think that 
teachers of English should take pride in 
editing such a column. My thanks for a 
love of poetry writing goes back to a 
high school teacher who took time out 
to supply a missing rhyme word in the 
first poem I ever wrote and to print this 
poem in the high school paper. 

In my semester examinations, I leave 
the last section of the test open for orig- 
inal contributions worth ten or fifteen 
points. 

“You are assured of these points if 
you create material that will interest 
me,” I inform the class. “The winning 
of these points is entirely up to you.” 
Surprising how eagerness for an ex- 
celling grade will inspire the creation of 
that original contribution, which is fre- 
quently in poetic form. Thus at the end 
of each test paper I correct lies my 
bonus! 

Give credit to these student creations. 
Don’t expect perfection, but find pleas- 
ure in these novel inventions. One of 
my girl pupils, Louise Romee, Laurel, 
wrote a poem I shall ever wish I had 
penned; she called it “Wind”: 


The wind blows south and the wind 
blows north, 
But the wind that I love best, 
Is the wind that comes in the evening 
forth 
From the golden heart of the west. 


_ National High School Poetry 
Anthology presents an incentive for 
student writing. Pupils love to see their 
work in print, and this publication an- 


nually presents the best in student verse. 
Address entries to Dennis Hartman, 
Secretary, National High School Poetry 
Association, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los 
Angeles 34, California. 


One of the finest approaches to the 
teaching of poetry, and one upon which 
I heavily leaned in my first years of 
teaching, is to be found in Lucia B. 
Mirrielees’ popular text, Teaching Com- 
position and Literature, printed by Har- 
court, Brace and Company. Also her 
list of suggested readings on the teach- 
ing of poetry is excellent. 

Ausland and Hill have written a very 
fine book on poetry that is within grasp 
of the high school student, The Winged 
Horse. 

It is not unjust to the poets of the 
past, but a guarantee to the poets of the 
future if you make your first aim in 
teaching poetry that of pleasure. It will 
not be one of the neglected Muses if 
students find entertainment in it. You, 
through a presentation of delightful 
poems, have illustrated the qualifica- 
tions of poetry: meter, poetic diction, 
heightened feeling, and occasionally 
rhyme. 


You and your students have brushed 
elbows with symbolism, figurative lan- 
guage, serious wit, but you have not 
bogged down these youthful minds in a 
quagmire of mechanical techniques. You 
have performed the primary act that all 
teachers should perform: you have 
inspired! 

Broaden your own reading in verse 
along with your search for poems to 
delight your pupils. Your enthusiasm 
for poetry will be contagious to your 
students. 

The range is wide, the sky is high, 
And Pegasus is fleet; 


But you shall throw a rope on him 
And guide his dancing feet. 











Development Of A 
Driver Education Program 


EACHING students how to drive an 

automobile correctly and safely is one 
of the objectives of the curriculum of 
the Huntington Beach Union High 
School, a pioneer in this important field. 
Every sophomore boy and girl must 
now enroll in the semester course which 
is a combination of classroom work and 
behind -the- wheel driving experience. 
Proficiency is developed in driving in 
traffic, parking, backing, stopping and 
starting on hills, avoiding obstructions, 
changing tires and making simple re- 
pairs, and all problems which face li- 
censed drivers. Cars are furnished by 
the local dealer as part of a national 
plan by manufacturers free of cost. 
Each car is furnished with dual con- 
trols so the instructor can control the 
instruction at each step. Motion pic- 
tures, charts, psychological testing de- 
vices and other aids are used to supple- 
ment classroom and car instruction. 

Many requests for information from 
other high schools indicate that the de- 
velopment of the program in Hunting- 
ton Beach may be of interest and value 
to all who have the responsibility for 
putting the recently enacted law into 
effect. In this spirit, then, the following 
account is submitted. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


Even before most California high 
schools took advantage of the State law 
to require driving instruction, Hunting- 
ton Beach High School had its own 
dual-control car in operation for actual 
driving experience. Prior to 1947 a 
driver education unit was included as a 
part of the freshman course in Citizen- 
ship. Although a start in the right direc- 
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gram which has been developed there. 
He completed his M.S. degree in Educa- 
tion at Unive: 





tion, this instruction was felt to be in- 
adequate because: (1) attitudes on the 
highway cannot be developed behind a 
desk; (2) every student should be 
taught how to operate an automobile 
safely; (3) driving experience under 
supervision is necessary to avoid traffic 
accidents by novices; and (4) since the 
family automobile is seldom available 
for the preparation of safe and whole- 
some student training, the school is 


often the only source of this instruction 
for all children. 


In 1947 a school-owned automobile 
was equipped with dual controls and a 
certified instructor in driver education 
was placed in charge of the behind-the- 
wheel training. For two years the oppor- 
tunity for instruction was offered on a 
voluntary basis. Boys were permitted to 
take time off from physical education 
and girls from study hall. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The teaching of driver attitudes in 
the classroom alone was not entirely sat- 
isfactory. Behind-the-wheel experience 
was imperative. Likewise, the instruction 
of but four students in a car was con- 
sidered as uneconomic use of instructor 
time, since many phases of instruction 
could just as well be carried on with a 
larger group in the classroom. The 
course was then reorganized as follows: 
the instruction was advanced to the 
sophomore level because of the age and 
experience of boys and girls; two in- 
structors were engaged in the work con- 
currently, one with the classroom group, 
the other using the car, and both work- 
ing the six periods of the school day. 
Actually, three instructors participate in 
the instruction working in pairs, each 
getting relief by teaching one or more 
other classes. 

Enrollment in each class is limited to 
twenty students. Thus, with four stu- 
dents getting actual driving experience 
each day, each student has an opportun- 
ity to drive once a week for the eighteen 
weeks of the semester. The course offers 
18 hours in the car and 72 hours of 
classroom instruction. The 4% hours 
behind the wheel cannot, of course, pro- 
duce expert drivers. However, good su- 
pervised driving seems to be the best 
method of instruction. The average 
trainee, upon leaving our program, is 
capable of handling a vehicle and knows 
something of his own limitations. 

This one semester driving program 
can be coordinated with any similar re- 
quirement in any other field. 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


Driving instruction by the lecture 
method is of doubtful value. Getting the 
students into action can be accomplished 
by a system of committees. This should 
be the business of the first meeting. An 
outline of learning units follows: 


Psychophysical tests: driver potential. 
Daily car check: (a) service essentials, 
(b) equipment. 

3. Recognition of parts: (a) instruments, 
(b) controls. 

4. Law observance: (a) vehicles, (b) ped- 
estrians, (c) cyclists, (d) trailers. 

5. Accident study and first aid. 

6. Automotive service systems. 

7. Consumer study: (a) financing a car, 
(b) maintenance, (c) expendable mater- 
ials and how to buy them, (d) extras, 
or optional equipment, (e) insurance. 

8. Road map reading. 

9. Emergency road repairs. 


pe 


When the entire course is broken into 
units, it is adaptable to changing indi- 
vidual and group needs and still main- 
tains its continuity. A unit brochure can 
readily be prepared and given to each 
student, thus liberating the entire com- 
mittee to progress at its own speed. The 
instructor is freed to supervise the en- 
tire learning situation and to work with 
individuals and groups as the needs 
arise. It is possible, then, to have each 
committee working on a separate unit 
and reporting to the class in a student 
forum. The aim is student participation 
in a laboratory atmosphere. 


COURSE OUTLINE IN DAILY AND 
WEEKLY UNITS 


In coordinating their work, the teach- 
ers planned for each. week’s instruction 
on a form duplicated for the purpose. 
This was titled the “Driver Education 
Plan.” There was space at the top for 
the week number and audio-visual ma- 
terial to be used. A column at the left 
was marked for the days of the week. 
One down the middle had a step-by- 
step procedure of exactly what the in- 
structor planned to do with each com- 
mittee, also the correlating activity be- 
ing planned in the training car outside. 
A column at the right gave supplemen- 
tary reading assignments for each day’s 
work. At the bottom of the form a space 
was left for instructor evaluation and 
comments. Thus, at the end of the sem- 
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ester, there was a complete record avail- 
able of what had been planned with 
suggestions and corrections written in. 
This gave the instructors and adminis- 
trator the opportunity of knowing ex- 
actly what was going on at any day and 
provided the flexibility necessary in the 
learning situation. 


THE PHYSICAL SET-UP 


A classroom with close access to the 
automobile is desirable. Our situation 
is fortunate in that we have a room in 
the shop building, with a full-size door 
through which the driver car can be 
driven. An old chassis — obtained from 
a junk yard — stands in the room and 
is used for recognition purposes. Each 
separate assemblage is painted in dif- 
ferent colors. Each part is stencil-num- 
bered so the recognition committees can 
operate almost entirely on their own. 
Certain areas of the chassis are sec- 
tioned to give a cutaway view; such as 
the transmission, brake backing plate, 
bell housing exposing the clutch, etc. 
Other cutaway models are used; such 
as an overhead valve engine cut com- 
pletely in half, showing cooling, oiling, 
gasoline, and exhaust systems — each 
painted in different colors. 

A road map of the local area is kept 
on a wall and each accident reported by 
the police is shown in colored pins. 
Duplicate police reports are picked up 
and filed by the accident study commit- 
tee. In this manner students become ac- 
quainted with dangerous areas in this 
community. 

Many fine colored charts are avail- 
able free for the asking. These are used. 
Mounted pictures of each phase of the 
course, taken by the Photography class, 
are posted on the walls. Students can 
learn at a glance what the course is all 
about. 

A magnetic steel plate, mounted on a 
stand with many types of intersections, 
is near the front of the room and a 
23-piece set of model cars, trains, ped- 
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estrians, etc., is used to illustrate vari- 
ous traffic problems. 


An L-spaced partition at one side of 
the room forms a booth for psycho- 
physical testing apparatus. Here the 
psycho-physical testing committee can 
operate in privacy without being dis- 
turbed. The testing machines were de- 
signed by the instructors and built in 
our own shops. 


THE DUAL CONTROL CAR 


We are now furnished on a free loan 
basis a new car each year. This car is 
provided by one of the local dealers 
through the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation education service. It has an aux- 
iliary clutch and a brake control, easily 
installed or removed. The car is used on 
roads near the school where a driving 
course has been laid out. Here driving 
skill development tests are given; angle 
parking, parallel parking, serpentine, 
and other exercises developed. 

Part of the equipment necessary for 
this phase of the course consists of 
stanchions* which are used as a port- 
able obstacle course. Six stanchions is a 
desirable number. Our stanchion is dur- 
able, inexpensive, can be stored easily 
in the car, and the wind cannot blow 
it over. 


BEHIND-THE-WHEEL TRAINING 
The need for actual behind-the-wheel 


training has been amply demonstrated 
by the observance of student behavior 
on the road. Some who show an appal- 
ling lack of road sense and foresight 
have already obtained driver’s licenses. 
Some of the weaknesses repeatedly noted 
are: 





* Note on construction of stanchion. — The base of 
this stanchion is 6/16 steel plate 10 inches in diameter, 
cut out in our own welding shop. In its center is 
welded a piece of pipe 1 inch O.D. and 1 inch long. 
(Heat reverse side of plate to remove rocker caused by 
weld.) A pice of 1 inch I.D. radiator hose 12 inches 
long fits over the 1 inch pipe and supporte a 1 
O.D. sugar pine dowel 4 feet long. (Soap the end of 
the dowel and slip in to desired Soa — cogeeaieeeae 
6 inches. The dowel seals itself solid in a short time. 
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1. Indecision regarding proper lanes from 
which to make turns. 

2. Inability to remain in proper lane while 
making turn. 

3. Ignorance of hand signals and where to 

use them. 

Failure to look before leaving curb. 

Failure to signal before leaving curb. 

Failure to slow down at blind intersec- 

tions. 

Failure to look both ways at intersec- 

tions. 

8. Blind faith in ability of brakes to hold 
regardless of any contributary factors, 
such as wet pavement, speed, loss of 
hydraulic fluid. 

9. Lack of judgment of “safe marginal” 
stopping distances. 

10. Inability to handle vehicle in close quar- 
ters, especially in reverse gear. 

11. Inability to regulate speed to “flow of 
traffic.” 

12. Ignorance of panel light switches, or 
how to use them. 

13. Blind faith that doors will stay closed 
on curves. 


a > 
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To attempt to substitute good habits 
for bad ones and wholesome attitudes 
for negative ones is no small job. A 


start can be made toward solutions of 
these problems “behind the wheel.” 


THE MASTER DRIVER 


First of all, the teacher himself must 
be a better-than-average driver. He 
must know the answers and be able to 
perform and demonstrate every move 
expertly in order to command the res- 
pect of his students, especially those 
who have been driving. 

It helps to have a progress chart of 
each student in the car showing the 
psycho-physical data and a succession 
of the steps that he has taken toward 
the satisfactory completion of the 
course. The instructor may then take 
each group of four students and, re- 
membering to be extremely patient, 
demonstrate one small unit at a time 
and encourage the students to attempt 
its mastery. It is simply a matter of 
teamwork, then, between each student 
and the instructor, working together 
toward the reduction of errors. 


The “behind the wheel” phase can 
be carried out on quiet roads, on the 
skill-developing “driving course,” and, 
eventually, in traffic. 


IN SUMMARY 


Our Driver Education course, doubt- 
less, will change in character as experi- 
ence indicates. However, even at this 
early date, several points stand out. 


1. The program is more effective if the 
classroom work and the “behind the 
wheel” experience are taught simul- 
taneously. 


2. The driving program cannot be treated 
as an orphan in the school curriculum 
and yet do for our young people the 
service that is required. 


3. Student interest and participation is 
paramount to the success of the course. 
They can make or break the classroom 
phase of the work. 


4. Behind-the-wheel instructors should be 
expert vehicle handlers. They must have 
infinite patience in handling students. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


In analysing the present situation with 
regard to youth on the road, it has been 
the feeling of the staff here that a pos- 
sible cause for poor teen-age driving is 
the lack of wholesome emotional out- 
lets, as well as insufficient competitive 
situations of a wholesome nature to sat- 
isfy youth’s drive for social approval. 
This drive for social approval, we think, 
has been the cause of the “hot rod” 
business, “drag races,” “laying strips of 
rubber” on the pavement, and other 
vehicle abuses. 


Some attempt must be made to over- 
come this situation. For a beginning, 
the Orange County Driver Education 
Association is planning a “Driver Road- 
Day-O,” patterned after the National 
Truckers Association “Roadeo.” The 
truckers have an impressive record of 
safety for miles driven. It is expected 
that automobile insurance agencies and 
other organizations which benefit di- 
rectly from safe driving will be willing 
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to offer prizes for our event. The Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, as well as local 
police, certainly can be counted upon to 
furnish inspectors to check cars of en- 
trants for brakes, lights and equipment, 
and to administer the written examina- 
tion of entrants. 


The events would include those ac- 
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speed or recklessness. Entry will be on 
a voluntary basis and open to all 
students. 

This “Road-Day-O” may not furnish 
us the final answer to the problem, but, 
at least, it will give us the chance to 
meet our young people in an informal, 
friendly atmosphere from which we may 


learn new approaches and develop new 
student-reaching technique and, at the 
same time, provide an outlet for the 
competitively-minded students to show 
that they can be sportsmanlike safe 
drivers. 


tivities encountered in everyday driv- 
ing; such as angle parking, parallel 
parking, starting on a hill, etc. Ordinary 
road maintenance, changing a wheel, 
etc. The competition should not involve 





Attitudes Determine Behavior 


Education, however, is not concerned with knowledge and skills alone. We are 
concerned even more with attitudes and appreciations. It has been brought home 
to the world with terrifying impressiveness in the last decade that scientific 
knowledge and technical skill, when not infused with a sense of social responsi- 
bility and respect for personality, can menace the very survival of civilization. 
Every community pays a heavy toll to counteract the effect of social irrespon- 
sibility and indifference. Appropriately, several state and national professional 
organizations have concerned themselves with the development of more effective 
education for citizenship. Patriotic organizations and other lay groups have also 
shown a serious interest in improving the quality of civic education in American 
schools. Effective citizenship in a democracy demands increased knowledge and a 
variety of skills; most of all it calls for a sense of personal obligation and a 
recognition of democratic values. It is in the field of attitudes that progress in 
civic education is most likely to be achieved. 

It is also in this field of attitudes that the so-called extra-curricular activities 
have their chief contributions to make. The spontaneous interest which has usually 
given rise to the various activities, the play of student initiative in carrying out 
the program, the very enthusiasm which activities generate, all help to make the 
activities program a fertile ground for cultivating desirable attitudes. In the class- 
room a pupil may talk about citizenship. In the student council he has a chance 
to practice it. As a member of an athletic team a player feels the challenge to 
show his loyalty to his fellows and his school. This potential contribution of the 
extra-curicular program to desirable civic attitudes was aptly stated by Elbert K. 
Fretwell in his famous thesis, “It is the business of the school to organize the 
whole situation so that there is a favorable opportunity for everyone, teachers as 
well as pupils, to practice the qualities of the good citizen here and now with 
results satisfactory to the one doing the practicing.” — Edgar G. Johnston, in 
North Central Association Quarterly. 





Good Neighbor Material 


The Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., announces it has for free dis- 
tribution a resource unit on Mexico and a small poster on Brazil, with two pictures 
and two pages of text. The Mexico unit is useful on both elementary and second- 
ary levels, but the Brazil poster is not adapted to use below the fifth grade. 
Teachers requesting these publications are asked to state the name of their school 
and their grade or subject. Material for Pan American Day, April 14, will be 
ready by March 1. 





Take the Pupils Into 


Partnership 


Te aims and objectives of secondary 
education should not be kept secret. 
Everybody in the country should know 
the theories and functions of secondary 
education in a democracy. And above 
all— the secondary school pupils them- 
selves should know all about “the sec- 
ondary school in a democracy.” 


Organized education in the United 
States is like the filly-loo bird. It flies 
backward so it can see where it’s been 
rather than where it’s going. The filly- 
loo bird knows only that it wants to get 
away from where it is. 


A number of the leaders in secondary 
education have definite convictions as to 
where secondary education should go 
but those who have the propelling power 
don’t quite get it there. The leaders 
(educators) are the generals and the 
teachers and school superintendents are 
the soldiers. It is comical to watch the 
generals go marching off in one direc- 
tion and the soldiers in the other. 


From the standpoint of the teachers, 
where is secondary education going? 
When is it going to get there? What is it 
going to do if it gets there? How is it 
going to get there? 

The generals say that the functions 
of the schools include: 


1. Achieving a democratic secondary edu- 
cation. 

2. Recognizing individual differences. 

3. Providing for exploration and guidance. 

4. Recognizing the adolescent nature of 
pupils. 

5. Imparting knowledge and skills in funda- 
mental processes. 

6. Foster transfer of training.? 


_ 


‘Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School, 
Chapter IV. Ginn, 1927. 


By ARTHUR DeBEAU CARR 





@ How much should high school pupils 
be told about the objectives and practical 
problems of secondary education? Here is 
a parent who has some vigorous convic- 
tions on the subject. He asked both pupils 
and teachers what secondary education is 
and where it is going. Getting no satis- 
factory answer, he went to the educa- 
tional literature. The answers he found 
there did not agree with the current prac- 
tices as he had observed them. He offers 
a suggestion for bringing them closer 
together. 

Mr. Carr is a prominent attorney in Sacra- 
mento, and has been keenly interested in 
the experiences of his two daughters with 
their high school studies. He is typical of 
that increasing group of parents who feel 
a sympathetic concern over some evi- 
dences of confusion in secondary educa- 
tion. His comments are friendly but pro- 
vocative. 





John Raymond Shannon, Associate 
Professor of Education at the Sacra- 
mento College, says: “Happiness is the 
goal of education. It is the function 
of secondary education to understand 
adolescent nature and to direct its ex- 
pressions into channels that are con- 
ducive to the greatest happiness for the 
largest number of people in the long 
run.”? 

Clarence D. Kingsley and Alexander 
Inglis submitted as a formulation of 
objectives for secondary education the 
Seven Cardinal Principles: health, com- 
mand of fundamental processes, worthy 
home-membership, vocation, civic edu- 
cation, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character.® 





2? John Raymond Shannon, S: dary Education in a 
Democracy. Burges, 1939. 








® Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, appointed by National Education Association, 
Clarence D. Kingsley, Chairman. 
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The soldiers indicate the functions and 
objectives of secondary education are to 
grind pupils out of high school with a 
smattering of Latin, algebra, chemistry, 
English literature, history and econom- 
ics. The process is like that of a can- 
ning factory: as the No. 2 can passes 
from the preparation department to the 
canning department to the cookroom, it 
is filled with the product, has the juice 
or syrup squirted in, and sealed by a 
seaming machine. In the cookroom it is 
sterilized, allowed to cool, labeled. The 
schools don’t allow the product to cool 
because the product never gets warm 
enough to necessitate cooling. 

This is certainly a sad commentary on 
the secondary systems in this country. 


I" must be presumed that all secondary 
school teachers have read and are 
familiar with the objectives of secondary 
education as set out by the leaders. 
Theoretically, then, they should have at 
least a remote idea of where they are 
going and where and how they are tak- 
ing secondary education with them. 

Does it ever occur to high school 
teachers that their pupils are more in- 
terested in themselves, the pupils, than 
they are in the teachers, the buildings, 
the system? If the theory of education 
is that the high schools should be child- 
centered as distinguished from subject- 
centered to the end the child will be 
social-centered, why not see to it that 
the school is child-centered and so in- 
form the pupils? 

If all educational leaders agree to the 
obvious, that the schools should recog- 
nize individual differences, recognize 
the adolescent nature of pupils, provide 
for exploration and guidance, and foster 
transfer of training, why don’t the teach- 
ers tell that to the children? 

Stop the next high school pupil you 
meet and ask him why he is going to 
high school. His answer will likely be, 
“T don’t know. Why?” Stop the next 
educator you meet and ask her why 
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Jack, Joe, and Donald are going to high 
school and she'll no doubt tell you be- 
cause “the state law makes it manda- 
tory.” While you are talking to that 
teacher ask her what her pupils are go- 
ing to get out of their Latin and 
geometry courses, and wince as she says, 
“Oh, they’ll come in handy some day. 
Latin helps you to learn English, you 
know.” 


All leaders seem to concede that the 
best way to teach children is the nat- 
ural way. That being so, one can’t help 
believe that the natural way to teach 
secondary education is to teach it to the 
children themselves. 


Why doesn’t some educator take the 
bull by the horns and teach the teachers 
and potential teachers as much as he 
can about the objectives of secondary 
education and then forget them? Then 
teach the high school pupils even more. 
Some or all of the teachers who read 
this will be duly shocked. If you can’t 
present a philosophy by challenge, try 
shock treatment. 

Dr. John Raymond Shannon has writ- 
ten a comprehensive textbook called 
“Secondary Education In A Democracy” 
that presents not only his own and his 
school’s philosophy of secondary edu- 
cation but the philosophy of the other 
leaders as well. It would be a compara- 
tively simple matter for Dr. Shannon or 
some other Dr. Shannon to re-write this 
text and present is to the high school 
pupils. There is nothing in this text, or 
others similar, that a high school pupil 
wouldn’t understand, save a few tech- 
nical terms. Dictionaries are still avail- 
able. 

What would be so revolutionary about 
telling teenagers that they are adoles- 
cents and that God didn’t do too good a 
job with them but with their own help 
the schools will get them over the hurd- 
les? What harm could possibly come 
from telling the pupils that the aim of 
secondary education is happiness for 


TAKE THE PUPILS INTO PARTNERSHIP 


them and for the greatest number of 
other people over the long haul? 


— is not a high school pupil in 
this country that wouldn’t like to 
know the problems growing out of the 
uncertainty of objectives in education; 
the history of the secondary schools; the 
problems growing out of the types and 
sizes of secondary schools. Certainly 
these boys and girls would be interested 
in the individual differences of each as 
to the other and others. If you, the 
teachers, the soldiers, are going to get 
away from the subject-centered philoso- 
phy and approach a child-centerednesss 
theory as the educators, the generals, 
_ recommend, tell the high school pupils 
about it and tell them why. They are the 
ones involved! They are the ones con- 
cerned! 

It is always good strategy “if you 
can’t beat ’em to join ’em.” 

Take the adolescents into your hud- 
dles and tell them the things you tell 
the men and women, four, five, or six 
years older who plan to teach them. 
Since adolescence is fundamentally a 
period of sex development so tell the 
children without affecting a school 
marm’s shame or embarrassment. 

If the commonest criterion for deter- 
mining the lower limit of adolescence is 
the appearance of hair upon the lower 
part of the hypogastric region, no one 
should feel squeamish telling the chil- 
dren that. If the first menses is the cri- 
terion for girls, assume they know that 
because they do. 

Show the pupils that under the earlier 
theories of high school education the 
idea was to make it as dull, tough, and 
uninteresting as possible. Tell them 
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about the Boston Latin Grammar School 
and others like it; the English grammar 
schools; the private academies. Tell 
them that the original belief was that 
a determined study of Latin was con- 
sidered desirable for disciplining the 
mind; that such was necessary for col- 
lege entrance. 


8 aie hesitate to point out that edu- 
cation doesn’t know where it is go- 
ing; they realize that; they must if they 
are at all active — and you can bet your 
life they “are active if they are alive.” 

One of the desirable objectives is the 
emphasis on project methods; besides 
attempting to use the project method tell 
the child the hows and whys and where- 
fores. Show him the reasons and reason- 
ings behind the project method. 

Instead of filling him up with a 
smattering of learning none of which he 
will ever use in a business, profession, 
or in higher education, lead him out by 
showing where he is going and why; 
what secondary education is doing to 
get him there. 

If you teachers will not only recog- 
nize the problems with your adolescents 
but tell the adolescents themselves about 
them, you will lead out and not fill up. 
You are trying to give the children sec- 
ondary education and you are not tell- 
ing them what secondary education is. 
If you know yourself, tell them. If you 
don’t, find out and tell them. 

If you teachers will give the pupils 
themselves an insight into the theory of 
secondary education, its aims, objec- 
tives, concepts, you will find that when 
the pupils reach manhood and are asked 
what they learned in high school, they 
will not say, “nothing.” They will say, 
“We learned to live.” 


The Keystone of Democracy 


Our ability, as a nation, to win the world struggle for the democratic way of 
life is directly related to the success with which we put into practice our belief in 
the intrinsic worth of each human being and to our ability to help each human 
being realize his individual abilities to the fullest. As we permit the life of one 
child to be twisted or broken, by so much do we diminish the strength of our 
democracy. — Melvin A. Glasser, in Occupations. 








The California Cadet Corps 


wrt kind of military education 
programs are available to the high 
schools of California? 

This question is being asked by Cali- 
fornia secondary school administrators, 
by school boards, by local veterans or- 
ganizations, by high school students, 
and by parents. In view of the rapidly 
developing requirements of federal law 
which will apparently impose some form 
of service in the armed forces on all the 
young men of California, this question 
of available military education programs 
for the high schools of California is of 
timely importance to all secondary 
school administrative and teaching per- 
sonnel in the State of California. 

There are two military education pro- 
grams now being utilized in California 
high schools: (1) the federal Junior 
R.O.T.C. program based on federal law; 
(2) the California Cadet Corps program 
based on the Military and Veterans 
Code of the State of California. These 
two programs offer virtually the same 
military subject matter content to the 
student cadet, and at first glance these 
two separate programs may appear to 
be in competition with each other. How- 
ever, neither competitive situations nor 
conflicts arise between these two sepa- 
rate programs in the State of California 
because the California Cadet Corps pro- 
gram is so organized and administered 
that no conflicts can occur. 

The California Cadet Corps program 
is operated on the basic premise that if 
the federal government, through the 
medium of the U. S. Army, will place 
its Junior R.O.T.C. program in a Cali- 
fornia high school (with consent of the 
school concerned), there is then no 
need for the equipment and services of 
the California Cadet Corps program in 
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By RICHARD A. WEBB 





Federal requirements will be especially 
helpful to many administrators. Lt. Colonel 
Webb is the regional supervisor of cadet 
instruction for the Northern California 
Area. 





that particular high school. By adhering 
scrupulously to this simple basic premise 
all competition and conflict between the 
federal military education program and 
the State of California military educa- 
tion program have been eliminated. 
The question logically arises, why 
does the State of California maintain its 
own military education program when a 
similar federal program exists? The fed- 
eral Junior R.O.T.C. program is based 
on rules and regulations promulgated 
by the U. S. Army. These rules and reg- 
ulations of necessity must be identical 
for all 48 of the states of the Union and 
for the three territories of the United 
States. This situation has brought about 
a rigidity in set requirements, and an 
absence of elasticity in meeting local 
conditions, which excludes 80 per cent 
of the high schools of California from 
qualifying for a federal Junior R.O.T.C. 
unit if the federal program was desired. 
For example, a minimum enrollment of 
one hundred cadets is required at all 
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times in a Junior R.O.T.C. unit. In addi- 
tion the available classroom, rifle range, 
and armory for a Junior R.O.T.C. unit 
are again of necessity fixed by specific 
requirements. In consequence the State 
of California maintains its own military 
education program through the medium 
of the California Cadet Corps in order 
to provide an organization and equip- 
ment for the schools of California which 
can not meet the federal requirements, 
or do not desire the federal program for 
one reason or another. 

Elasticity is the keynote of the Cali- 
fornia Cadet Corps program. No pre- 
scribed minimum number of cadets is 
required to maintain a unit of the Cali- 
fornia Cadet Corps, and existing units 
in California high schools range from 
15 cadets in the smallest unit to some 
300 cadets in the largest unit. A rifle 
range on the school premises is en- 
couraged but not required. Classroom 
facilities for units of the California 
Cadet Corps are modified to meet the 
local situation. Property, uniforms, and 
equipment belonging to the California 
Cadet Corps must be protected from loss 
and damage but here again a wide lati- 
tude is permitted in the method of stor- 
age and protection. 


N INTERESTING feature of the Cali- 
Cadet Corps program is that com- 
plete control of the program remains in 
the hands of the local school authorities, 
and the regularly appointed head of the 
school has complete charge of the mili- 
tary education program in his own 
school. The Commandant of Cadets, in 
charge of the actual military instruc- 
tion, is selected by the local school 
authorities and he is generally a teacher 
or athletic coach already on the school 
thus tying in the military edu- 
cation program with the rest of the 
school curriculum. 
The mission of the California Cadet 
Corps is twofold. The first mission of 
Corps is to give the individual cadet 


enough knowledge of things military so 
that his entrance into one of the armed 
forces will not be entirely foreign to 
him. Meeting situations in the service 
with which he already has some knowl- 
edge will help greatly in making adjust- 
ments and in making a creditable show- 
ing initially. The second general mis- 
sion of the California Cadet Corps is to 
develop qualities of leadership in those 
cadets who have completed their first 
year in the program. The California 
Cadet Corps believes that developing 
leadership qualities in its cadets is a 
vital and important part of the military 
education program in the high schools. 
Experience has shown again and again 
that it takes time and training to de- 
velop leaders, years in fact, whereas the 
basic military subjects can be mastered 
in a matter of weeks with intensive 
training. 

The California Cadet Corps is based 
primarily on U. S. Army training. How- 
ever, the suggested training program is 
organized to provide subject matter 
content equally useful in all branches 
of the armed forces including the Navy, 
the Marines, the Coast Guard, and the 
Air Force, as well as the Army. The 
drill taught is applicable to any branch 
or service, and stress is placed on the 
subjects of first aid, personal hygiene, 
sanitation, group safety, map reading, 
and rifle markmanship which are taught 
and used in all of the armed forces. 
These same subjects are of value to the 
cadet in his role as a civilian as well as 
in his role as a member of the armed 
forces. The California Cadet Corps pro- 
gram also stresses the qualities and prin- 
ciples of good citizenship and encour- 
ages familiarity with world events cur- 
rently happening and thus ties in with 
the other efforts of the high schools to 
prepare California youth for their duty 
as American citizens. 

The California Cadet Corps operates 
on the major premise that the general 
educational development of the cadet is 
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of primary importance, and that the 
military training of the cadet is secon- 
dary to his general education. Promo- 
tion up through the cadet ranks is con- 
tingent on sound scholarship. In all re- 
lationships with cadets the policy of the 
California Cadet Corps is to encourage 
them to secure the maximum education 
possible before entering the armed 
forces with a minimum of at least a 


high school diploma. 


b irse California Cadet Corps is admin- 
istered by the Adjutant General of 
the State of California, Major General 
Curtis D. O’Sullivan, and the program 
is immediately supervised by the Execu- 
tive Officer of the Corps, Colonel C. A. 
Royston. Colonel Royston is assisted in 
the performance of his duties by an 
Assistant Executive Officer, Lt. Colonel 
Carter C. Speed, and regional super- 
visors who visit the schools in the cadet 
program periodically and assist the lo- 
cal Commandants of Cadets in any way 
possible. This personnel constitutes the 
permanent headquarters staff of the 
California Cadet Corps and they are 
selected for their positions by State of 
California civil service examinations 
from veteran officers and former Com- 
mandants of Cadets who meet the eli- 
gibility requirements. 

Membership in the California Cadet 
Corps does not create or impose any 
military duties or obligations to serve 
the federal government or the state gov- 
ernment in any military force. In short, 
the cadet training program on the high 
school level is today the only remaining 
organized course of military instruction 
in which a young man does not commit 
himself to a fixed period of service. 

The California Cadet Corps program 
includes the annual encampment at 
Camp San Luis Obispo where for a 
period of two weeks the cadets receive 
practical instruction in military activities 
which can not be readily taught in their 
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own schools because of time and space 
factors. There is no cost to the school or 
the cadet in attending this two weeks 
encampment. All expenses, including 
transportation costs to and from camp, 
are paid by the State of California. 
Attendance of cadets at the summer en- 
campment is voluntary and no cadet is 
required to attend. The camp training 
program is based upon current U. S. 
Army instructional methods and prac- 
tices. “The California Cadet Corps 
achieved a high point in its years of 
development,” said Major General 
O’Sullivan, “in last year’s encampment 
at San Luis Obispo where some 1000 
cadets from all parts of the State gained 
the unqualified approval of experienced 
military observers for their alert bear- 
ing, keen interest, and unhesitating as- 
sumption of the responsibilities of lead- 
ership.” 

The California Cadet Corps is pre- 
pared to furnish units in the high 
schools with uniforms, rifles for drill 
purposes, rifles and ammunition for 
marksmanship instruction, all required 
insignia, and a variety of literature, 
training charts, and other instructional 
aids. In consequence, a unit of the Cali- 
fornia Cadet Corps can be maintained 
in a high school with no direct cost to 
the school in money, and only the ex- 
penditure of one hour per school-day in 
the time of a faculty member to act as 
Commandant of Cadets. 


A. THE present time there are Cali- 
fornia Cadet Corps units in 91 dif- 
ferent schools of California extending 
from Calexico High School on the bor- 
der of Mexico to Butte Valley High 
School in Dorris, Siskiyou County, a 
few miles from the Oregon line. In the 
majority of these schools the California 
Cadet Corps program is carried on as 
a separate course subject with regular 
credit for graduation. In a minority of 
the schools in the program the cadet 
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work is carried on in conjunction with The services of the field representa- 
the physical education courses in the tives of the California Cadet Corps are 
school. In fact, the California Cadet available to the administrators of Cali- 
Corps program is elastic enough that it fornia high schools on all phases of 
can be carried out after regular school military education in the public schools. 
hours if a school ” desires. However, These field representatives will visit any 
the program is strictly an educational California community on request and 


one and state law requires that the units . +1: : 
of the California Cadet Corps will only explain the military: odvention — 
to educators, student groups, or civic 


be organized in regularly established say ase . - 
at (e.g. an naaanied local civic 8*°UPS- Their job is to help California 
group can not establish a unit of the secondary school administrators and 


California Cadet Corps in a community teachers in meeting the needs of Cali- 
outside the jurisdiction of the local fornia youth in the field of military edu- 
school). The complete state laws setting cation. (For information or assistance 
up and regulating the California Cadet im military education matters communi- 
Corps can be found in the appendix of cate with Executive Officer, California 
the Education Code of California, 1949 Cadet Corps, 1215 16th Street, Sacra- 
edition. mento, California.) 





Destination More Important Than The Road 


There is a strange conceit implicit in the educational requirements of many 
institutions — the conceit that the institution’s own plan is the only certain road 
to educational salvation. We make it difficult for a student to transfer from one 
institution to another because the second institution cannot, or rather will not, 
accept the details of the creed or the particulars of the dogmas of the first. We 
have emphasized the assumed merit of our differences instead of the merit of basic 
principles on which we can agree. 

I am certain that the “only one road” idea as a way to a liberal education is 
untenable. There are a dozen different ways, all having certain elements in com- 
mon and differing only in the nature of the road bed. When those responsible for 
determining entrance policies begin to view the problem of transfer in this light, 
I believe the major portion of our problem will be solved. The equating of achieve- 
ment levels can in part be determined by examinations as was suggested in this 
body last month. In part, it can be determined by a greater flexibility in our 
regulations covering equivalents. An examination at the junior level would provide 
the easier way out, but I’m not convinced it in itself would serve the greatest 
good either for the student or the institution. We are, or should be, less con- 
cerned with a student who can pass given examinations, that is, the examination- 
minded student, and there are such, than with the student who possesses potentials 
for making the greatest contribution to society. The one sure way to determine 
equivalence is the demonstration by the student of his ability to undertake success- 
fully advanced work built on the work of the course in question. — From report 
of sub-committee, presented by its Chairman, Dean A. R. Davis, University 0’ 
California, at the Affiliations Conference, Berkeley, October, 1950. 











Supervision Of 


Student Body Accounting 


Neen body organizations offer a 
field in which the student may learn 
to orient himself into the body politic 
on a level he understands and enjoys. 
Yet his whole life and interest is that of 
a student — he is learning, building the 
adult of tomorrow. We must therefore 
direct his experiences, in carrying on 
the activities and business affairs of his 
student community, in such manner that 
will inculcate in his thinking a proper 
respect and desire to do things correctly 
and honestly. To do otherwise would 
violate basic precepts of the best edu- 
cational philosophies. Yet, among prin- 
cipals and teachers there are some who, 
though staunch in their support of the 
best philosophies in teaching techniques, 
give little support to this valuable and 
practical business educational oppor- 
tunity afforded by student body activi- 
ties. And, too, the very existence of an 
unincorporated association, without per- 
son or legal existence, composed of 
minors with power to abrogate any con- 
tract made, offers many perplexing 
problems. The supervision of the busi- 
ness and accounting affairs, then, should 
be in the care of personnel trained and 
seasoned in these matters, and capable 
of setting up and overseeing the opera- 
tion of an ideal structure. 

The governing board of the school 
district should lay the main foundation 
by providing general rules under which 
student bodies may organize and oper- 
ate; prescribe their powers and their 
limitations; and provide, through its 
business department, for the establish- 
ment and the supervision of a system of 
financial accounting and business pro- 
cedures. In a sizeable community the 
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@ How can the administration of student 
body funds serve the best educational 
purposes? The plan here presented was 
designed to provide students with valu- 
able experiences in good business meth- 
ods as well as assure protection against 
misuse of funds collected for student ac- 
tivities. It suggests that the responsibiliites 
and services involved have exceptional 
value for citizenship training. 


This plan was developed as a guide 
for uniform procedures in supervising the 
handling of student body funds in all the 
secondary schools of the Long Beach Uni- 
fied School District. The author of the re- 
port is E. L. Hendrix, Chief Accounting 
Officer for that district. 





duty of supervising the accounting, aud- 
iting and business procedures should be 
assigned to an accountant of senior 
rank. In smaller districts this responsi- 
bility might necessarily be that of the 
person charged with direction of the 
district’s records. 

The system so established should be 
basically uniform in all levels from ele- 
mentary to college, in order that the 
student may develop through a common 
pattern of business as he advances 
through the levels of education. Uni- 
formity is also desirable for simplifica- 
tion of control and supervision, as well 
as providing for ready transfer of stu- 
dent body clerks from one location to 
another within the school district. The 
system should be as simple as possible 
and still embody all essentials of proper 
accounting and business procedure. The 
actual set-up will, of course, be more 
elaborate and in more detail in the up- 
per levels, due to the more extensive 
program of activities and the greater 
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and more complicated volume of busi- 
ness transacted. 


A complete manual of accounting pro- 
cedures should be prepared by the ac- 
counting division of the business de- 
partment, showing complete chart of ac- 
counts, and describing the use and the 
method of handling each account. All 
forms approved for use should be shown 
and described in the manual accompa- 
nied by a full description of the appli- 
cation and use of each form. The man- 
ual should cover methods of handling 
and accounting every activity of the stu- 
dent body and auxiliary organizations. 
It should be a complete guide and hand- 
book for all who handle the finances or 
business in any degree, and all should 
be required to comply with its provi- 
sions. 

A wholesome respect for provisions 
of local, state and federal law should be 
developed in all procedures. No attempt 
should be made to evade civic responsi- 
bilities. Property tax, income, excise and 
admission tax levies should be strictly 
complied with, as well as requirements 
of reporting and paying them. 


— should be inaugurated a system 
of numbered purchase orders, and a 
plan of acknowledged receipt of goods 
and services, all clearing through the 
student body office. When the activities 
are numerous, or involve considerable 
value, a budget control system should 
be properly maintained. 

Admission tickets for all pay events 
should be properly designed and printed 
in conformity with legal requirements. 
They should be prenumbered, and be 
accounted for by numbers and amounts. 
All unsold tickets, together with print- 
er’s statement of printing, should be 
kept for use of both the district and the 
federal auditors. 


All cash income should be receipted 
for at source, in full, and the total 
banked — no disbursements of any kind 


should be permitted from unbanked in- 
come. Prenumbered receipt forms may 
be consigned to individuals acting as 
collectors for organizations or activities. 
Special ticket report forms should be 
used where ticket sales are involved. 
Complete control, as well as by consign- 
ments, should be maintained on the 
number and value of such numbered 
forms. The supervising accountant rec- 
ognizes that proper handling of cash 
from source to bank is most important, 
and he is constantly on the alert to see 
that prescribed procedures are properly 
maintained. 

Petty cash fund maintained on the 
imprest basis will readily handle the de- 
mand for emergency needs. Under no 
circumstances should I.0.U.’s of stu- 
dents, employees or teachers be permit- 
ted in student body funds. All loans 
should be based upon documents bear- 
ing the approval of a special loan com- 
mittee, and should be handled as a sep- 
arate activity, properly financed, and 
with proper safeguards. For excursions 
by the football squad and similar groups 
a special Imprest Fund should be es- 
tablished and given into the custody 
and charge of the mentor who makes 
complete accounting upon his return. 
Care should be exercised to see that 
cash collections from all sources are re- 
ported and remitted promptly. 

It is incumbent upon the supervising 
accountant to see that all these methods 
and processes are complied with; to 
audit all records of all organizations, 
and report to higher authority such ir- 
regularities as may be out of the scope 
of his authority to handle. 


tone: should be in sufficient detail 
to reasonably disclose the true 
facts. In all cases cash should be tied 
together from one period to another; 
bank records reconciled with the books; 
tickets, receipt forms and all other num- 
bered documents accounted for; cash 
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register readings checked and recon- 
ciled. Reasonable check should be made 
of minutes of meetings of the various 
organizations, and follow-up made on 
important matters. In auditing disburse- 
ments, care should be taken to see that 
authorizations for expenditures are in 
order; that settlements are made from 
invoices and purchase order documents 
and not from vendor’s statements. Aud- 
itors must always be alert to see that 
expenditures have been made for the 
benefit of the students and not for the 
benefit of the district or the school em- 
ployees, and that the actual business of 
the organization has been performed by 
students. Fidelity bonds and insurance 
policies should be checked, and inven- 
iccties scrutinized. Surprise cash audits 
should be made occasionally. 

It should be remembered that through 


our schools is flowing the stream of en- 
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tire America in the making. Honesty 
and dishonesty is present as in adult 
society. In our supervision of the things 
which offer temptations to all of young 
America, we must strive our utmost to 
remove all possible temptation. We must 
make it possible for the student with 
questionable thinking to handle cash 
and cash values the same as other stu- 
dents. Through proper system and su- 
pervision we must provide against any 
opportunity for him to develop habits 
conducive to dishonesty, and to let him 
learn, by doing, that good business 
methods and honest dealing make for 
happiness in his busy life. 

So let us build our business and ac- 
counting set-up, and conduct its super- 
vision on a high, professional plane, and 
give to young America early business 
experiences that may be their guide in 
the years for which they are preparing. 





A Partnership Responsibility 


The fact that many successful ventures in education have been based on the 
theory that the schools belong to the people, and that good ideas for education 
may originate with laymen, speaks well for the present trends in lay participation. 
There is need, however, for study in this field as a part of the professional pre- 
paration of both teachers and administrators. Ways need to be found to help 
people, on both pre-service and in-service levels, to understand the concept that 
the professionalization of education need not isolate schools from the people, but 
rather that the maximum utilization of a community's resources for education can 
be achieved only when a partnership exists between the professional staff and lay 
citizens, This indicates the need for more effective training of educators in the 
functions of community agencies, the nature of community organizations, and the 
technique of competent leadership. 

Current trends toward the curriculum taking into account local educational 
resources and needs indicate the importance of accelerating the present trend of 
community participation in the formulation of public school objectives, the study 
of existing programs, and in planning the needed changes. The subject-centered 
curriculum and emphasis on the acquisition of subject-matter out of relation to its 
use is no longer a satisfactory core for the school program. The shift in the direc- 
tion of a more functional curriculum requires teachers who can understand com- 
munities and who know how to channel community resources, personnel and other- 
wise, into the instructional program. 


— Truman M. Pierce, in the Peabody Journal of Education 





Some Advantages Of The 
Small Junior College 


A’ THE first step in the discussion 
of my thesis let me define what I 
mean by the Small Junior College. I 
mean the two-year public junior college 
small enough and so organized as to be 
a community junior college. It is obvi- 
ous that there are junior colleges with 
too large an enrollment, and junior col- 
leges covering too much territory, to be 
called community colleges. We do not 
speak of a large city as a community 
and yet we recognize communities with- 
in a city. We seldom if ever speak of a 
county as a community, and a county 
junior college would have difficulty in 
becoming a community college unless 
the county was small enough to be knit 
together by other interests as well as 
educational interests. 

Community life has played a great 
part in the building of America and 
still has a great role to play in preserv- 
ing the American Way of Life. The pub- 
lic school system is the channel by 
means of which Americans pass on this 
Way of Life from one generation to the 
next. Last year I drove across this great 
nation from coast to coast via the South 
and returned through the North and 
everywhere Mrs. Hayden and I were 
impressed by the large number of vil- 
lages, towns, and rural communities. In 
every community there was a public 
school with the flag of America flying 
over it and young Americans learning 
to live in these small democracies. Often 
there was evidence of community activi- 
ties in which both younger and older 
citizens were participating. 

In every community there was an 
elementary school where children were 
learning to use the tools of democracy; 
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in most of them a high school where 
boys and girls were learning to under- 
stand and live the American Way of 
Life; and in a few of them there were 
junior colleges, but far too few. The 
first public junior college in the United 
States was organized in Joliet High 
School, Joliet, Illinois, in 1902.’ After 
50 years of experimentation there should 
be far more institutions across our land 
extending secondary education to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years. We say 
with pride that we have 635 junior col- 
leges in the United States, but only 261 
are public and free to the youth of our 
land. 


O™ may ask at this point, “What 
can the junior college do that the 
high school is not doing?” It is true 
that high schools have been built in 





1 Walter C. Eells, American Junior Colleges, Amer- 
ican Council On Education, Washington, D.C., p. 13. 
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practically every community, until about 
three quarters of the youth of high 
school age are attending from half to all 
of the four year course. Advances in 
this scientific age, however, and world 
turmoil have convinced our national 
leaders that this is not enough. Two 
things are necessary to meet the chal- 
lenge of this new age. First a voca- 
tional competency that will enable one 
to make a living for self and family, 
and second a knowledge of and attitude 
toward democracy that will make one a 
useful happy citizen. These two needs 
are coequal. The present world situation 
is making them imperative. Across the 
nation educational leaders are pointing 
out the need and seeking the solution. 


On November 18, 1950, at the Fall 
meeting of the Southern California Jun- 
ior College Association, I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, 
Director of the General Education 
Study, report on the progress of the 
study thus far. In regard to the need for 
the study he said that the atomic age in 
which we were living demands a much 
broader preparation for democratic citi- 
zenship than earlier years. Dr. Johnson 
also emphasized the need for continuity 
between the high school educational of- 
fering and that of the junior college. 
Many of the small junior colleges, 
housed on the same campus or one ad- 
jacent to the high school, would have 
the best physical arrangement for secur- 
ing such continuity of program. 

From across the nation the voice of 
James Bryant Conant, President of Har- 
vard University, is raised regarding this 
need and the part which the junior com- 
munity college can play in its solution. 
In an address last fall before the annual 
meeting of the National Dry Goods 
Association, on “The Community Col- 
lege,”? Dr. Conant says, “I believe that 


the expansion of our college system in 





2 James B. Conant, 
Wiley Bulletin, 
Sons, p. 1. 


“The Community College,” The 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 3, John Wiley & 
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the next decade should be almost exclu- 
sively at the two year college level. We 
want, I take it, a body of citizens, a vast 
majority of whom are employed in sat- 
isfying pursuits. We want thoughtful 
and responsible citizens, human beings 
alive to the significance not only of the 
material but of the spiritual values in- 
herent in our civilization.” Dr. Conant 
points out that to send to the four year 
college the million or more each year 
that need this type of education would 
be a needless waste of the tax payers’ 
money. Furthermore he thinks the jun- 
ior college, surrounded by the commun- 
ity as a laboratory, is better equipped 
to give this education and training for 
democracy. He says, “Most important 
of all will be the general education pro- 
gram —the thorough development of 
what was done at the high school level 
to make people better and more effective 
citizens. In some communities these 
community (junior) colleges will be 
part of the public school system. They 
should also be the centers of a great 
deal of expanding adult education.” 
While in the East I visited Maryland 
University where Harold Benjamin, 
formerly of Stanford University, is 
Head of the Department of Education. 
One of the leading questions asked me 
by Dr. Benjamin and his assistants was 
this: “You people in California are 
spending a great deal of money on jun- 
ior college education. Are you getting 
results? Are your students better 
equipped to earn a living, and are they 
better citizens by virtue of your junior 
colleges?” I visited a number of Service 
Clubs and Educational Seminars across 
the continent and invariably was asked 
about our California junior colleges. 
The Conference on Higher Education 
in the National Service was held the 
first week of October. Jessie P. Bogue, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, says, in 
reporting the conference in Washington 
Newsletter, “Men work and fight for 
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basic values. These, therefore, must be 
clarified for all students and citizens. 
We must have a new birth of freedom 
and an increased practice of the demo- 
cratic way of life in every phase of 
American living. This was the overtone 
of the conference.” 


|" mY thesis thus far I have pointed out 
that there is a great need at present, 
on the junior college level, for an edu- 
cational program that will give us a 
yocationally efficient citizen and a loyal 
young American, committed to the 
Democratic Way of Life. I have also 
shown that the educational world is 
aroused to this need and is beginning 
to do something about it. In the rest of 
my article I shall attempt to show that 
the small junior college has certain defi- 
nite advantages to offer in giving this 
type of education and training for the 
Democratic Way of Life. 

My reader has, no doubt, noticed that 
in our discussion and quotations thus 
far the value of a close contact between 
the junior college and the community 
has been emphasized. President Conant 
would call the institution which he has 
in mind to do the job, the Community 
College. The importance of the com- 
munity as a laboratory is frequently 
emphasized. 

T. M. Fell, Head of our Department 
of Commerce in Citrus Union High 
School and Junior College, says, “Local 
bankers, insurance specialists, attorneys, 
and businessmen come to our college to 
give talks on their specialty; students 
prepare actual advertisements for local 
merchants and manufacturers; students 
also take over the operation of various 
businesses for one day. Secretarial and 
typing classes prepare materials for lo- 
cal organizations; and part-time work is 
secured for students to supplement their 
learning and bridge the gap from school 
to j 0 "a 

Leonard V. Koos, of the University of 
Chicago and formerly editor of the 


Junior College Journal, says, “A policy 
of localism is greatly to be preferred, 
one which aims to locate the junior col- 
leges, so far as possible, where the 
youth are. This policy of localism has 
its main support in evidence that shows 
greater democratization in local than in 
regional units, but it has further weighty 
support in supplementary considera- 
tions, such as better integration of jun- 
ior college and high school work in lo- 
cal than in regional units, and less fre- 
quent ambition of local units to extend 
into the senior college level.” * That such 
an ambition still threatens the junior 
college movement is very apparent to 
one who has worked as a junior college 
administrator in California for over 
thirty years. About three years ago I 
attended, at the California Teachers 
Association headquarters in Los An- 
geles, a meeting where George Strayer 
made a tentative report on his survey, 
then in progress, in regard to the need 
of more four year State Colleges in Cali- 
fornia. At the meeting there were sev- 
eral delegations from large junior col- 
lege districts to see what opportunity 
their junior college might have of being 
extended into a four year college. 


It was certainly never the plan of the 
founders of the junior college to empha- 
size its collegiate attachment. The first 
junior college in California was organ- 
ized in Fresno in 1910 by C. L. McLane, 
then superintendent of Fresno city 
schools. It was called a “postgraduate 
high school course” and opened with 28 
students. By 1917 there were 16 high 
schools in the State offering such 
courses. Citrus Union High School was 
the fifth, having introduced a Junior 
College Department in September of 
1915. California now has over 50 public 
junior colleges, approximately 30 of 
which are operated in close cooperation 


with the high school. 


®SLeonard V. Koos, “Local Versus Regional Junior 
eg School Review, Vol. LII, November 1944, 
pp. 525-31. 
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= pendulum still swings back and 

forth between the large regional jun- 
ior college and the smaller community 
junior college. There is no denying, 
however, that the obsession of bigness 
often becomes more than a joke in 
California. In 1929 ill-considered legis- 
lation was enacted raising the assessed 
valuation of a junior college district to 
$25,000,000 with an A.D.A. in its high 
schools of 1000. The reaction against 
the law was so strong that it was re- 
pealed at the next session of the legisla- 
ture and the doors to a junior college 
education reopened to the boys and 
girls of the State. 

It is interesting to review briefly the 
history of the junior college in Los 
Angeles where rapid growth has had to 
be checked constantly against school ex- 
penditures. In the first wave of junior 
college organization in the State four 
junior colleges appeared in Los Angeles 
organized in the four largest high 
schools in the city. Their principals and 
other representatives met with us in 
Southern California Junior College con- 
ventions. In 1929 the City Board of 
Education decided on the plan of a 
single junior college for the city and 
the Los Angeles Junior College opened 
classes on the campus formerly occupied 
by the University of California at Los 
Angeles. After 10 years of operation on 
the campus Walter C. Ells gives the en- 
rollment as 6687. A survey showed that 
a large percentage of these students 
came from within a radius of six miles 
of the campus and that students from 
the fringe of the city were either going 
to junior colleges out of the city or not 
in attendance. A policy of decentraliza- 
tion of junior colleges was begun and 
Los Angeles City now has seven junior 
colleges. During the reorganization 
Rosco C. Ingalls, director of East Los 
Angeles Junior College, said, “Avail- 
ability is the key to a useful junior- 
college program. Unless the junior col- 
lege becomes a part of a community, it 
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loses much of its adavntage.” 

After half a century of experimenta- 
tion in the field of junior college edu- 
cation, it seems that the nation at large 
is giving a rather definite answer in 
favor of the community junior college. 
The 6-4-4 plan has had a very limited 
acceptance due to the well established 
high school unit. The university exten- 
sion plans off campus have not aroused 
public interest. The county unit plan 
could operate only in a few of our 
smallest states. The regional plan, which 
has shown some growth in California in 
the last decade, has been practically 
forced by the State Board recommenda- 
tion of $35,000,000 or more of assessed 
valuation for a district, with a college 
enrollment to begin with of 400 or 
more day-time students. In the last few 
years legislation in a number of states 
has favored the small or community 
junior college. lowa’s laws permit a jun- 
ior college where school-district popula- 
tion is 5000. North Dakota has cut her 
population requirements from 10,000 to 
5000. Arkansas requires assessed valua- 
tion of $8,000,000 for a junior college 
district. Illinois, after two state surveys, 
one by a Commission from the Illinois 
General Assembly and one by the State 
University, recommended an “expanded 
system of junior colleges to be located 
within existing high school districts.”* 

In the November 1950 issue of The 
Junior College Journal, C. C. Colvert 
and H. F. Bright give an “Analysis of 
Junior College Growth” in the nation. 
In the course of their discussion they 
say, “It is not to be inferred from this 
analysis that increase in size is in and 
of itself desirable. Some of the best of 
all educational institutions are small 
and purposely continue small while do- 
ing high quality work.” Baytown, Texas 
is now adding two new junior college 





4Coleman R. Griffith and Hortense Blackstone, The 
Junior College In Illinois, University of Illinois Press, 
1945, Urbana, Illinois. 
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buildings to Lee College on the same 
campus with Robert E. Lee High 
School. 


_ Union High School and Junior 
College, after thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience, feels that the high school and 
the junior college mutually strengthen 
each other. Costly educational units, 
such as library, laboratories, auditor- 
ium, cafeteria, swimming pool, lighted 
athletic field, shops, musical equipment, 
etc. serve both high school and junior 
college. Costs are cut by having the 
same administration, the same trans- 
portation system and common units 
named above. The plan attracts strong 
teachers and adds a top story to such 
departments as commerce, art, music, 
engineering; and it strengthens the 
adult-education program. Wesley V. 
Smith, who has been Instructor in the 
college for eight years and Director at 
Citrus for 19 years, says, “The small 
junior college provides opportunity for 
students to have the personal help of 
strong teachers, and to develop traits of 
good citizenship through participation 
in student activities, and in local com- 
munity organizations.” 

Through the Citrus plan of adjacent 
high school and junior college camp- 
uses, our students have had separate 
activities and separate social life to as 
full an extent as they have desired. They 
often choose to have combined assem- 
blies or dances. At Christmas time the 
art, music, and dramatic departments of 
high school and junior college continue 
to present a very fine Christmas pageant 
for the community. 


Another advantage of the small jun- 
ior college, operated in cooperation with 
the high school district, is a lower tax 
rate than the large district or regional 
junior college can offer. Even in this 
period of rising costs Citrus has been 
able to operate under the legal tax rate 
limit of $1.10 per hundred assessed val- 
uation while most of the large junior 
college districts in the county have had 
to vote for taxes above their legal rate. 
Sharing costs with the high school also 
enables the small junior college to keep 
pace with the larger junior colleges in 
faculty, library, and laboratory stand- 
ards. This fact, coupled with smaller 
classes, should enable the small junior 
college to give the very best grade of 
instruction. After all it is not size of 
campus, number of buildings, or large 
enrollments that make a college. In the 
analogy of “Mark Hopkins, the student 
and the log” it is not the log that is the 
most important factor, even if it is a 
sequoia. Teaching is an art and its 
greatness must come from the heart of 
the teacher; “I came that ye might have 
life and have it more abundantly,” said 
the Master Teacher. 

At the close of my thesis I enlist the 
minds of our junior college leaders to 
give serious consideration to the small 
or community junior college. A great 
challenge confronts us on the upper 
level in secondary education. Let us not 
be blinded by visions of bigness or col- 
legiate glory but let us build across the 
nation a junior college that will blend 
the education of millions of young 
Americans into the American Way of 
Life. 


Making Television Do Real Service 


Beyond the classroom and the school-child and in the community at large 
television has an innate potential. It could clearly illustrate the symptoms of a 
disease in a health campaign, the proper preparation against wartime attack 
through civilian defense, the best method of soil preparation on a modern farm; 
or it could show the various folkways of the national and ethnic groups to foster 
mutual understanding and tolerance. — Frieda B. Hennock, in The Saturday 


Review of Literature. 











Audio-Visual Services 
Through Contracts 


ROM time to time the Bureau of 

Audio-Visual Education is asked, 
“What is recommended so that secon- 
dary schools may have access to audio- 
visual materials comparable to those 
provided the elementary schools?” In 
answer to this question, it is pointed 
out that contractual arrangements have 
been made by high schools in many 
counties for service from the county 
audio-visual departments. Pertinent 
questions that usually follow are: “How 
much is charged?” “What counties 
have contracted?” “How is it accom- 
plished?” and “What are the results?” 
These questions and others indicate con- 
siderable interest in current contractual 
practices and their results, 


Annually the number of secondary 


schools of WValifornia electing to take 
advantage of the services and materials 
of the audio-visual departments of the 
county superintendents’ offices increases 
significantly. This is due, in a large 
part, to a rapidly growing recognition 
of the need of audio-visual instructional 
materials in the modern secondary cur- 
riculum, especially so, in light of the 
terms of the Framework for Public 
Education in California. It is also due 
to the realization on the part of admin- 
istrators that the services and materials 
of the local county audio-visual depart- 
ments can be matched neither as econ- 
omically by the creation of departments 
in individual school districts nor as 
efficiently through a cumbersome rental 
program. 

The use of the County Audio-Visual 
Departments or Instructional Materials 
Centers by secondary schools increased 
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By HARRY J. SKELLY 





@ As the values of audio-visual aids to 
instruction are demonstrated in a greater 
variety of fields, and a proportionate in- 
crease in the number of such aids ap- 
pears on the market, the problem of 
financing an adequate supply of these 
materials and services becomes greater. 
A satisfactory way of meeting this diffi- 
culty is explained in this report. It will 
appeal especially to districts of moderate 
resources. 

The author is Harry J. Skelly, who is Con- 
sultant in the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Education of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. He was supervisor of Visual Edu- 
cation for the Madera County Schools 
from 1938 to 1942. At that itme he was 
made a Training Aids Officer in the 
U. S. Navy. and served for four years in 
that capacity. He was appointed to his 
present position in the State Department 
in 1948. 





simultaneously with the inauguration of 
the State County School Service Fund 
support to County Offices in 1946. At 
the outset audio-visual service was of- 
fered gratis to high schools by many 
County Superintendents because the 
need of the use of such instructional 
materials by them was recognized. As 
the demands continued to grow for 
more and more service by the elemen- 
tary schools it became apparent that 
services to secondary schools would 
have to be curtailed unless some means 
of financial support could be devised 
whereby the high schools would con- 
tribute to help meet the increasing costs 
of services and materials. 


s A result of the need for financial 
support from the secondary schools 
to continue audio-visual services in some 
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cases and to inaugurate them in others, 
the County Superintendents’ Offices and 
High School Administrators tried many 
approaches to the problem. In no two 
counties have the agreements or con- 
tracts been identical. The county differ- 
ences in needs, physical aspects, and 
other conditions influenced the terms of 
the arrangements. A spot-check of the 
current practices of a few representative 
counties' reveals a wide variance in 
terms and procedures and at the same 
time a surprising degree of commonness 
of purposes and results. 

Of the six counties specifically stu- 
died for this article, 100 per cent of the 
high schools are participating in some 
kind of contractual relationship with 
the county for audio-visual services with 
the exception of approximately 50 per 
cent of the secondary schools in Ala- 
meda County. In this case the schools 
not being serviced by the County De- 
partment of Instructional Materials are 
being served by the city departments of 
Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda. 


The rate of contribution by the high 
schools of each of the counties was de- 
termined in some cases after careful 
study by the county offices, but, more 
often, it was established after carefully 
planned meetings of administrators, 
teachers, and representatives of the 
county offices. During these meetings 
the service aspect of the audio-visual 
departments was emphasized and the 
needs for financial support pointed out 
as mandated by the increased demands. 
The utilization advantages of local 
sources of materials as compared to 
rental sources, which often necessitate 
the ordering of films a year or so in 
advance, were also discussed. The rates 
agreed upon, for the most part, were 
recognized to be inadequate. In a few 
counties they admittedly amounted to a 
token contribution. However, they were 
accepted by all as an initial step toward 
providing a sustained source of needed 
materials. In the six counties mentioned 
the rates and the annual amount re- 
ceived were reported as follows: 


























Amount of 

County Rate Paid By High Schools Contract 
Alameda__......-- yt ee. . ea $4,204.50 
%4¢ each $100 assessed valuation 3,300.00 
ES Ee Ge Cat cettitncctcesennncwancissnbtindsncdéodnath 215.00 
a 50¢ per A.D.A _— 600.00 
San Joaquin__.___- 1% mils each $100 assessed valuation 3,505.86 
aT % mil each $100 assessed valuation * sain 432.79 











HE valuable effect of these contracts 

can only be measured by beneficial 
results in the classrooms. If one is well 
versed in the advantages of sensory 
teaching devices in providing the many 
and varied experiences demanded by 
the modern curriculum it is readily 
recognizable that these contracts are 
highly desirable. Especially is this true 
when reports from these representative 
counties show an increase in the use 
of audio-visual materials in secondary 
schools, since contractual arrangements, 


varying from 25 per cent in Tulare 
County (service was already being given 
gratis) to approximately 500 per cent 
in Yolo County. The other counties 
show increases of 100 per cent or more 
in all cases. In view of this tremendous 
increase it is still surprising to note that 
most of the six counties report only 
slightly better than 50 per cent of the 
high school teachers use audio-visual 
materials to a recognizable degree. 





1 Alameda, Madera, Tulare, Yolo, San Joaquin, and 
Sonoma Counties. 
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The resultant increase in utilization 
clearly points the need that existed for 
readily accessible material and an or- 
ganized effort on the part of trained 
audio-visual personnel to acquaint teach- 
ers with what is available and how and 
even when they should be used. As 
closer and closer cooperation develops 
among qualified county audio-visual 
personnel, secondary coordinators, and 
secondary teachers and administrators, 
a much greater increase in the percent- 
age of teachers using films and other 
sensory devices can be expected. The 
use of the major part of the contract 
funds for the purchase of materials pro- 
duced for the secondary level will con- 
tinue to increase utilization. The current 
practice of purchasing only materials 
previewed and requested by committees 
on which the high schools are repre- 
sented was indicated to be highly in- 
strumental in increasing utilization. 
Although this article has been limited 
to the reporting of the practices of a 
few sampled counties to indicate trends 
believed to be representative of those in 
the majority of the counties of Cali- 
fornia, it does not mean to infer that 
the cited cases are held as outstanding 
examples. There were several counties 
that had well established audio-visual 
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services to secondary schools ten to fif- 
teen years ago; since County Service 
Funds money has been made available 
they have increased these services many 
fold. There are still a number of coun. 
ties that have been unable to reach a 
cooperative understanding and agree- 
ment with their secondary schools but 
this number is rapidly diminishing as 
the advantages of contracts for service 
are becoming better known. 

In conclusion, it is important that 
Secondary Administrators and other in- 
terested personnel know that such serv- 
ices are available on an economical 
basis. It is also important to point out 
that trend in the use of audio-visual 
materials is upward, that more financial 
assistance will be needed to meet the re- 
quests of modern teaching procedures 
as the installation of light control de- 
vices makes them easier to use, that 
more material will be used as the needs 
and values are pointed out in pre- 
service and in-service education classes 
and by trained audio-visual personnel 
in the field, and that the availability of 
much needed material for the secondary 
curriculum purchased from contract 
funds will greatly enhance the educa- 
tional opportunities in the classrooms 
of the secondary schools. 





Why Weren't You Listening? 


There is probably no physical defect that so often goes unnoticed in our 
secondary schools as the impairment of hearing. Present methods of education 
attempt to consider the capacities and limitations of the individual. These are 
determined by considering the intellectual, emotional, environmental, and physical 
status of the pupil. The modern school expects only what the student is capable 
of doing. Every effort is made to ascertain that capacity. Mental tests, perform- 
ance tests, aptitude tests, personality tests, physical examinations, and vision tests 
are all used in an attempt to determine the educational capacity of the indivi- 
dual. Yet, in the usual battery of measurements, a hearing test is seldom men- 
tioned. It is rather difficult to explain why evaluation of the hearing avenue of 
learning is ignored. The student lives in such a predominantly verbal world that 
almost everything he learns — and everything he says — is dependent upon hear- 
ing for interpretation and meaning. Since the greater portion of our educative 
methods emphasize the spoken word, the inabiilty to hear has a grave effect on 
the opportunity to learn. — Loraine Anson Dahl, in Bulletin of National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
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Teachers Grades And 
Students’ Personalities 


EACHERS’ grades at the secondary 

school level probably do more harm 
to students’ personalities than any 
other activity of the school. Grading is 
bad for both the bright and dull and 
a constant source of irritation between 
teachers and students. The traditional 
grading system serves no useful purpose 
that could not be achieved in a more 
satisfactory way. In the interest of good 
public relations and the development of 
well-adjusted personalities, secondary- 
school leaders might well give serious 
consideration to the effects of traditional 
methods of grading students. 

The grading system in common use 
today is an inheritance from a past in 
which little was known about person- 
ality development. Then subject matter 
was all important, the effects of school 
experience on the learner’s personality 
were scarcely considered. The inventors 
of the numerical and letter grading sys- 
tems are unknown and for them it is 
well that they are, for they have fastened 
on education a practice that has resulted 
in untold evil. 

It is difficult to see how a much more 
unrealistic practice could be devised 
even if one made a special effort to de- 
velop a grading system that was unsat- 
isfactory. When the numerical system is 
used, 100 represents the upper limit but 
it is extremely rare that a student is 
marked 100, perhaps because teachers 
justly feel that no student reaches per- 
fection. Many teachers give relatively 
few marks in the high nineties, even to 
the best students. Thus for practical 
purposes the upper ten per cent of the 
scale is of little use. The lower part of 


By WILLIAM A. MILLER 





@ Most teachers recognize serious dis- 
advantages in the prevalent grading sys- 
tem, but are pessimistic about finding an 
acceptable substitute. Here is a writer 
who has vigorous convictions on the sub- 
ject, and insists that something should be 
done. In submitting the manuscript, he 
wrote, “I feel very strongly about this 
matter from my own experience, and have 
purposely stressed the bad features of the 
situation in the hope of getting a reaction 
that might stimulate some profitable dis- 
cussion.” 

The writer, Dr. William A. Miller, is 
Director of the Syracuse University Press 
in Syracuse, New York. Many of our 
readers are familiar with some of the ex- 
cellent publications that have appeared 
under his editorship. Dr. Miller is an 
author as well as editor, and his best 
known books are “Lincoln Character 
Sketches” and “The Picture Path To 
Reading.” 





the scale is even more useless. Although 
some students achieve ten times as much 
as others, no teacher gives a grade of 
10 or even 20 or30. If a student is a 
failure he usually gets from 2 to 10 
below the passing mark which may be 
60 in one school and 75 in another. 
What teachers actually do is to classify 
students in two groups, successes and 
failures, and then assign grades accord- 
ingly above and below the established 
passing mark, thus ignoring the numer- 
ical scale while paying lip service to it. 

Letter grading, sometimes considered 
an improvement, is really based on the 
numerical scale. Some teachers derive 
grades in numbers and then assign let- 
ters in some such fashion as 90-A, 80-B, 
70-C. Even when teachers attempt to 
grade students by using letters exclu- 
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sively, the numerical system probably 
influences their subconscious thinking 
in the process. In letter grading at its 
best, a teacher usually groups all fail- 
ures together with an F classification 
and divides successes into four or five 
groups. Feeling such a classification is 
not discriminating enough confusion is 
compounded by adding pluses and 
minuses. No teacher could stand before 
an impartial jury and convince it of 
the difference between an A— and a 
B+; those who think they could are 
fooling themselves. No matter which of 
the traditional methods of grading the 
teacher uses, he is doing something to 
students that is inherently harmful and 
indefensible. 

Even if present marking systems could 
be defended successfully against the 
foregoing criticisms, they are still open 
to the charge of subjectivity which re- 
sults in inaccuracy. Try as hard as he 
can to be fair and impartial, every 
teacher’s grading is affected by factors 
other than the actual work of the stu- 
dent. Poor health, home worries, finan- 
cial insecurity, disappointments influ- 
ence a teacher to grade low. Favorable 
circumstances at the time of marking 
papers tend to raise grades. Think of 
the distortion that would result if while 
a teacher was engaged in distributing 
grades, he received a telephone call con- 
firming his appointment to a position 
with a much higher salary. The teacher’s 
personal state of mind probably does 
not hinder him from distinguishing be- 
tween success and failure, but it seri- 
ously affects appraisal of degrees of 
success or failure. 


ERSONAL relations between students 

and teachers often affect the grade 
for the course. A teacher who knows his 
students as well as it is desirable to 
know them, will like some better than 
others. Many college students work hard 
at ingratiating themselves with teachers 
hoping to get high grades. A talkative 
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student often appears to know more 
about the subject than another member 
of the class who has little to say. In 
some cases, marks are used to discipline 
students; it is difficult to give due credit 
for learning to a student who has been 
a constant source of irritation for a 
semester. It is humanly impossible for 
teachers to be unaffected in their grad- 
ing by the personalities of students and 
while we want our teachers to be human, 
we cannot expect them to be more than 
human. 

The argument is sometimes made that 
grades stimulate better work. Some stu- 
dents doubtless work to secure high 
grades, but they are usually the ones 
who would do good work even without 
such encouragement. The fear of fail- 
ure probably stimulates some students 
to do better work than they otherwise 
would, but negative stimuli can be sup- 
planted by something more positive. An 
experiment in an elementary school 
showed that grading was not necessary 
to get satisfactory achievement from 
children. In that school, pupils were 
told that all would be promoted at the 
end of the term, there were to be no 
failures. After a trial of two terms, 
teachers reported there had been no 
lowering of achievement on the part of 
pupils. Only one pupil appeared to try 
to take advantage of the situation and 
a conference with him confirmed the 
teacher’s suspicion that he was deliber- 
ately neglecting assignments because he 
thought he could get away with it. After 
he was told an exception would be made 
in his case and he would not be pro- 
moted if he did not do his work well, 
his achievemen came up to normal. — 
There is no reason for thinking high 
school students would not act the same 
way if given the opportunity. The sat- 
isfaction that comes from a sense of 
achievement is a driving force sufficient 
for most students if they are freed from 
extraneous pressures such as grades and 
points. If time wasted in grading stu- 
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dents were spent in seeking ways to en- 
courage them to do their best work for 
the sake of the satisfaction that comes 
from a job well done, they would have 
a much better attitude toward study and 
probably would learn more than under 
the grading system. 
euane as now practiced in our 
schools is injurious to personality. 
Students with exceptional ability learn 
all through their school experience, from 
first grade to graduate school, that they 
can meet requirements with a minimum 
of effort. Having spent sixteen years 
“getting by” with ease they are not con- 
ditioned to do their best when entering 
business or professional life. This loss 
of sustained best effort is tragic, for it 
is from the most highly endowed men- 
tally that society has the most to gain. 
Our society cannot afford the loss of 
potential good that results from bright 
individuals feeling they can succeed 
without putting forth their best efforts. 
Personalities of students in the lower 
ability group are also damaged by the 
grading system. Eight years of failure 
in the elementary school convince many 
students they should not go to high 
school. Add another four years of the 
same kind of experience in high school 
and others will not give college a second 
thought. Yet college life of the right 
kind is just what many of these students 
need, but the school has told them that 
they are failures and they go through 
life believing it. No institution has the 
tight to brand young people as failures. 
Arugments against grading students 
by the traditional methods are not based 
on belief that individual differences in 
ability to learn do not exist or that all 
students can be brought up to the same 
level of achievement. The argument be- 
ing made is that students be encouraged 
and guided to do the best work of which 
they are capable and that such accom- 
plishments be recognized as satisfactory 
for them. The fact that one student’s 
best is not as good as another’s is not 


a problem the school can solve. What 
the school should do is create situations 
in which students can take pride in their 
achievements at whatever level they are 
capable of working. To do this is a con- 
tribution to the development of human 
personality of which any institution can 


be proud. 


a6 day a college somewhere will 
usher in a new and better era in 
American education by printing a notice 
something like the following in its 
catalogue: 

When you come to -....-.--..- College, 
your teachers will not grade your work the 
way you were graded in high school. After 
completing a course you will not be as- 
signed a letter or number which shows your 
instructor’s opinion of your work. 

Do not think because you are not graded 
that you will not have to work. Quite the 
contrary is true; you will have more work 
to do than if you were to be graded. This 
College believes each student should do the 
best work of which he is capable and in- 
structors will not only provide you with a 
variety of assignments, they will check to 
see that you are making progress in your 
studies. 

A permanent record will be made of your 
achievement while in College. This record 
will be a series of statements by your in- 
structors about the quality of your work in 
terms of how well you have completed as- 
signments and how you have grown in 
ability to hold yourself responsible for the 
work you have to do. 

Some of you will hope to qualify for 
athletic teams or honor societies, others will 
prepare for admission to professional schools 
such as law, medicine, or nursing. Letter or 
number grade will not be used to determine 
your eligibility in such cases, but you may 
be sure your instructors will know enough 
about your work to answer all questions re- 
lating to these matters. 

In this College there is no failure unless 
the student chooses to fail. You will not be 
admitted to courses in which you cannot 
succeed and you will be helped to succeed 
in all courses to which you are admitted. 
You need have no fear of failure if you do 
the best work of which you are capable. 
You will not be judged in terms of what 
other students do but on what you do. All 
that is expected of you is that you do your 
best. 

















SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. A 
modern revised version by Charles W. 
Cooper. Whittier College, 1950. 87 pages. 


Here is an experimental edition of 
Julius Caesar that is certainly intrigu- 
ing. It contains not a single footnote. 
The Foreword announces that the play 
is all there, neither condensed nor ex- 
purgated, but somewhat modified in lan- 
guage. “Obsolete words and phrases 
have given way to more recent English 
when they seemed a hazard or a bar- 
rier.” The preliminary identification of 
characters and the stage directions use 
a particularly lively current phrase- 
ology. 

The purpose of this modernization of 
the play is thus stated by the editor: 


“It is hoped that in this form you 
will be able to read Shakespeare with- 
out frustrating interruptions, and 
that you will understand what you 
read, enjoy the poetry, realize the 
characters, visualize the scenes, fol- 
low the action, and ponder the life 
problems that make this play an un- 
disputed classic and exciting theater. 
May the blood, toil, tears, and sweat 
be found in the dramatic story rather 
than in the process of reading.” 
With this warning, your reviewer, re- 

calling the days when he taught the play 
to high school classes, approached the 
text with some misgivings. What had 
been done to the beloved bard? As he 
read, he was surprised to find how few 
changes were noticeable, and how they 
aided the pupil. For example, in Scene 
2, of Act I, where Caesar is in the fes- 
tival procession, we find this: 
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Soothsayer: “Beware the Ides of March.” 
Caesar: “What man is that?” 


Brutus: “A soothsayer bids you beware the 
fifteenth day of March.” 


From then on the “Ides of March” re. 
main unaltered, but they have lost their 
mystery to the reader. 

The only changes that seem likely to 
jar upon the reader already familiar 
with the traditional text are those in 
some of the oft-quoted passages that 
have become memory treasures. This 
reviewer felt a nostalgic twinge when he 
found Anthony’s final tribute to Brutus 
reading as follows: 


This was the noblest Roman of them all. 

All the conspirators save only he 

Did what they did in malice toward great 
Caesar. 

He only, with the thought of public weal 

i common good to all, combined with 
them. 


After all, the purpose of this revised 
version is to make the reading of the 
play more enjoyable to high school pu- 
pils by substituting modern terms for 
the baffling and the obsolete. An honest 
appraisal seems to verify the success of 
the attempt. Many of us recall how 
lively and exciting the Globe Players 
were able to make their abbreviated 
versions of Shakespeare. Dr. Cooper 
seems to have found a way to achieve 
a similar success without excisions. 

Dr. Charles Cooper is a member of 
the English Department at Whittier 
College, and a specialist in dramatic lit- 
erature. Many of our readers have en- 
joyed also his charming text, Preface 
To Poetry. 

— F. W. T. 
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EVERYDAY GENERAL MATHEMATICS, 
BOOK ONE. By William Betz, A. Brown 
Miller, F. Brooks Miller, Elizabeth B. 
Mitchell, H. Carlisle Taylor. New York: 
Ginn and Company, 1949. 436 pages. 
$2.40. 


This text can be characterized as us- 
ing a logical rather than psychological 
organization when contrasted to many 
other general mathematics textbooks. 
That is, while some attention is paid to 
learning theory within the units, mater- 
ial of similar content is all included in 
the same unit. Many teachers find this 
arrangement more agreeable. Psychol- 
ogists, however, suggest a _ so-called 
“spiral” organization, whereby topics 
are introduced according to maturity 
levels and provision is made for com- 
petence to develop over a greater period 
of time. The final choice in mathe- 
matics is still a matter of opinion. 

Noteworthy features of the book in- 
clude a brief introductory section on the 
place of mathematics in human affairs, 
unit organization for flexibility, particu- 
lar attention to vocabulary, unusual em- 
phasis upon developing problem solving 
techniques, and some inclusion of un- 
derlying meanings for the skills of arith- 
metic. Teachers who liked the Betz 
seventh and eighth grade arithmetics of 
the nineteen thirties will find this book 
similar in the abundant use of pictures, 
graphs, and diagrams; in the careful 
explanations; in plentiful practice ex- 
ercises; and in chapter reviews, chapter 
tests, general summaries and final mas- 
tery tests. 

The book starts with a section on 
mathematics in human affairs which 
seems a little brief to be convincing for 
high school freshmen. This is followed 
by a good chapter on “Important Forms 
and Ideas” in which the pupil is led 
to discover again the important forms 
and relations in nature, art, and archi- 
tecture, thus seeing this portion of 


mathematics in use. The remainder of 
the first unit includes the “why” and 
“how” of arithmetic computation with 
practice, and word problem solution. 
The various skills are developed through 
the pattern: (1 inventory test, (2) 
description of meanings, vocabulary, 
and algorithms, (3) graded practice, 
(4) word problems calling for the proc- 
ess, and (5) brief mastery tests. Some 
meanings for each process are provided 
by careful explanation, use of squared 
paper, number scales, and like devices. 

Provision for improvement of prob- 
lem solving is above average in this 
book. First, problems associated with 
the different processes are included with 
introduction of the processes, thus asso- 
ciating the vocabulary and situations 
with the processes. Then various tech- 
niques of problem solving are developed 
through problems emphasizing each 
technique..For example, sets of problems 
demand identifying the “given” and “to 
find,” while others emphasize choosing 
the process, estimating answers, select- 
ing data from among extraneous in- 
formation, or providing lacking data. 
These exercises, supplemented by the 
teacher, should do much to smooth the 
transition to problem solving. 

The authors suggest, wisely, that pu- 
pils study, throughout the course, the 
arithmetic refresher from the first unit, 
thus avoiding monotony and relating to 
need as seen by the pupils. There is 
some doubt whether many teachers will 
adopt this teaching order with the re- 
fresher material all grouped at the start 


of the book. 

The remaining units cover (II) The 
Part Played by Money in Social Living, 
(III) Using Basic Concepts, Skills, and 
Relations of Geometry, and (IV) First 
Steps in Algebra. Units two and three 
include the topics suggested for such a 
course by the various commissions and 
committees. Abundant pictures, graphs, 
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charts, and diagrams are the principal 
features of those sections. The Algebra 
unit introduces that subject through the 
familiar “shorthand” idea, followed by 
chapters on the formula, equations and 
problems, and indirect measurement. It 
would seem more natural to start alge- 
bra with the formula, since the algebra 
unit immediately follows the basic geo- 
metry section which is a natural set- 
ting for introducing the formula. Here 
the shift to algebra as a shorthand be- 
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fore returning to the formula appears a 
little abrupt. This order can be ad- 
justed, however, to meet the teachers’ 
preference. 

This book should find much favor 
among high school general mathematics 
teachers. With proper supplementing 
from the lives and interests of pupils 
the outcomes can be highly gratifying. 


— C. R. Purpy 
San Jose State College 





They Had A Problem 2300 Years Ago 


There are doubts concerning the business [of education] since all people do 
not agree in those things which they would have a child taught, both with respect 
to improvement in virtue and a happy life; nor is it clear whether the object of 
it should be to improve the reason or rectify the morals. From the present mode 
of education we cannot determine with certainty to which men incline, whether 
to instruct a child in what will be useful to him in life, or what tends to virtue, 
or what is excellent; for all these things have their separate defenders.—Aristotle. 
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A uniform, integrated program of measurement for high schools. Care- 
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Now ready: 
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